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WORT 


FAIR PLAY ON JOBS 
A Unit for This Week 


E do not pass laws in America to tell a man what he 

must think. He has a right to his own opinion. Laws 
do tell him what he must do when his action affects the 
rights and well-being of other men. Then he is bound by 
law to accept the majority opinion of right and wrong. 


HOW TO GET READY 

Write the letters F E P C on the blackboard with a space 
after each. Ask what they stand for, and write in the words 
“Fair Employment Practice Committee.” How, when and 
why was the committee created? Are Negroes members? 

Assign “Needed: A Fifth Freedom.” Ask the class to 
find out what New York State has accepted as fair practice. 
How does the Ives-Quinn Act restrict the freedom of em- 
ployers and labor unions in order to give workers a square 
deal? 


DURING THE PERIOD 

Ask class to state briefly the provisions ot the bill. Take 
a vote on acceptance of such a bill in your state. Ask how 
many are willing to compete for jobs on equal terms with 
Negroes. How many are willing to take a job where they 
work on an equal footing side by side with Negroes? If not, 
what are their reasons? Compare the importance of the 
right to equal job opportunity with the right to vote. 

Now take up the possible effects of the bill. Point out 
that it strengthens the position of employers who have tried 
to play fair in spite of opposition. Black and white workers 
may gain respect for each other's skill and share common 
job interests which will be one step toward better under- 
standing. How can the opportunity to obtain a job requir- 
ing skill open the way for other improvements in Negro 
living and reduce race tensions? 


EXPLORING THE QUESTION FURTHER 

Look up the Negro population in your community. Has it 
grown during the war? What companies employ Negroes? 
What jobs do Negroes hold which were closed to them 
before the war? Play the “inquiring reporter” and ask a 
number of people you know: “Should Negroes and white 
workers have equal job opportunity after the war?” Make 
notes of answers and reasons. Check those you accept. The 
Ives Bill provides for education to improve race relations. 
Ask the class to submit practical suggestions for this pro- 
gram. Find out what vocational training is given by Negro 
schools. 
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QUESTIONS — MATERIALS — ACTIVITIES 


GERMANY — ON BORROWED TIME (p. 3) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. How many Germans are believed to have been killed 
since the beginning of the war? 

2. What two important rivers on Germany’s eastern and 
western fronts have been crossed by the Allied forces? 

3. What are the approximate age limits of the Germans 
fighting in the front lines today? 

4. What essential industries are handicapped by Ger- 
many’s coal shortage? 

5. What metal supplies have been cut down seriously by 
Allied bombing and German defeats? 


Questions for Discussion: 


Why don’t the Germans surrender now? 

How heavily has the German war effort depended on men 
and materials from occupied countries? 

How much has Allied agreement on “unconditional sur- 
render” contributed to German refusal to accept defeat? 

Do Germany's reasons for continuing a losing battle have 
any significance as indications of the difficulty of controlling 
and reeducating the German people after the war? 


For Further Reference: 


“Food Shortage in Germany,” Science News Letter, De- 
cember 23, 1944. 

“The Germans Don’t Know They're Beaten,” by Curt 
Reiss, New York Times Magazine, February 4, 1945. 

“When Does Morale Break?” by Joseph Bornstein, Nation, 
February 10, 1945, 

“Ruhr,” by C. D. Harris, Scientific Monthly, January, ’45. 

“Nazis’ Last Front,” by P. Hagen, Survey Graphic, No- 
vember, 1944. 

Activities: 

List as many war supplies as you can which require steel 
tor their construction. 

Make a map of Germany, showing major highways and 
railroads as they were before the war. Locate industrial and 
rail centers. Draw black circles around areas you know have 
been targets for intensive Allied bombing. 

If students have short-wave radios, ask them to monitor 
broadcasts from Germany in English, and report to the class 
on their tone and interpretation of the news. 


Collect and study newspaper reprints and reports of re- 
cent speeches of German leaders, 


Laws for Intolerance + Alexander 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 


Setting Up Machinery for th Peace — Some of the 
Problems to Be Discussed at San Francisco. 

Lend-Lease and Relief —The New Crowley Com- 
mittee to Control] Purchase of Supplies. 

Minor League Peace Efforts— Attempts Betore 
1918 to Stabilize Conditions in Europe, by Walter C. 
Langsam. 

Extension of Price Controls — How Long Shall OPA 
Be Continued? by Creighton J. Hill. 

Builders of America — Grover Cleveland (Historical 
Picture Page). 


Know Your World — French Indo-China 

















NEEDED: A FIFTH FREEDOM (p. 5) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Against what two unfair practices does the Ives-Quinn 
(ct protect the workers of New York State? 

2. How is the law to be enforced? 

3. What objections to the bill have employers made? 

4. How do labor unions stand on discrimination? 

5. What per cent of Americans favored employing quali 
fied Negroes as railroad engineers, 
results? 


according to survey 


Questions for Discussion: 

What is the difference between discrimination and preju- 
dice? 

For Further Reference: 
“New Civic Rights,” 
“Hopeful Sign in Race Relations,” by L. 

‘ey Graphic, November, 1944. 

“They Are All Good Neighbors,” by Edith Etron (inter 
racial friendship project), N Y. Times Magazine, Feb. 11. 
45. 

A Rising Wind, by Walter White, Doubleday Doran, 1944 

“The Negro Moves North,” by David L. Cohn, Atlantic, 
November, 1944. 

What the Negro Wants, edited by R. W. Logan (see note 
on page 4-T), Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1944. 

“The Negro and the War,” by Earl Brown and George R. 
Leighton, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 71, 10¢. 


Survey Midmonthly, February, 1945 
B. Granger, Sur 


\ctivities: 

Many Negroes are holding jobs which were closed to them 
before the war, and handling them well. During the next 
week keep notes of Negroes you notice doing new kinds of 
work (driving buses, selling in women’s shops, working side 
by side with white employees). Jot down honest comments 
on their manner, appearance, evidence of skill and ability 
Share your “true stories” with the class. 

In the World Almanac for several recent years — or in 
The Statesman’s Yearbook (Macmillan) —look up Negro 
population figures for Northern industrial states and large 
cities. Make charts showing what you find out about changes 
in Negro population. For comparison show total population 
figures for these states and cities. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS IN THE PACIFIC (p. 13) 
Map Questions: 

1. What islands lie between Formosa and Japan’s home 
slands? 

2. What important town in Burma has been captured by 
he Chinese? 

3. On what island is Zamboanga? 

4. From what American-held island would you launch an 
tir attack against Japanese-held Hongkong? 

\ctivities: 

Japan’s war eftort depends upon her access to sources of 
‘ssential materials outside her home islands. Use the map to 
point out these sources and to show how vulnerable the 
supplies are to Allied attack while they are being transported. 

Study the map and try to decide what you think the next 


Allied move against Japan may be. 


THE RYUKYUS — A FORGOTTEN KINGDOM (p. 14) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 
1. Who are the most probable ancestors of the Ryukyuans? 
2. How long ago did Japan make her first invasion of the 
Ryukyu 
3. What American admiral took our fleet into the waters 
ff the Ryukyu Islands in the middle of the 19th century? 
4. How does the climate affect life on the islands? 


Islands? 


SYRIA — FROM PHOENICIA TO FRANCE (p. 7) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What is the capital city of Syria? 

2. Why did alien powers find it easy to invade and con- 
juer Phoenicia? 

3. What part had France played in the history of Syria 
hefore she received the country as a mandate? 

4. How did the French try to maintain law and order in 
her Syrian mandate? 

5. What future for Syria was provided tor by the Franco- 
Syrian treaty of 1936? Has she achieved it? 
Questions for Discussion: 

Compare France’s problems in Syria with those of Great 
britain in Palestine. 

How well did France live up to her responsibilities toward 
the inhabitants of her mandate? 
For Further Reference: 
by Frederick Simpich and 
W. Robert Moore, National Geographic, August, 1941. 

“Back of the Lebanese Crisis,” by J. M. Baroody, Asia and 
the Americas, February 1944. 


“Bombs over Bible Lands,” 





Key to World Week’s Mid-Semester Quiz 


l. a, c, f, e, b, d. 
sh & D.C, & By 2; 8, a, e. 

a. =, % 3, &, %.. 8. F BF. 

iV. 3 & & is. 6 2 i < ¥,.&. 

V. Blackwell, tuberculosis, hump, Gyro, fighter bomber, As- 
vender. 

Vi. 13,9, 15,.12, 2, 1, 14, 11, &, 3, 5, 7, 4, 10,6. 

VII. Germany, Belgium, Philippines, Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
Poland, Belgium, France, France, Philippines. 
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* HENEWS MAGAZINE FOR STUDENT S* 





» PIERCED SWASTIKA 


e.. ' Ofcourse, this Yank wanted — 
the flag as a souvenir of 
the German capture he 
helped to make. But pierc- — 
ing the heart of it with his 
bayonet may be more sym- 
bolic of the outcome of his 
suffering and sacrifice than 
even he and his buddies 
realize. 


(Photo by Press Assn.) 


GERMANY ON 


BORROWED TIME 
Why do Nazis continue 
to fight for a lost cause? 


A FIFTH FREEDOM 
U.S. seeks ways fo pre< 
vent job discrimination 
against minorities 


SYRIA—LEBANON 
THE RYUKYUS 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


“Fun and Popularity 
Through Music’’ gives 
you all the facts— how 
you can have fun and be 
popular, making music. 
Use the coupon below. 





@ Yes, how many times have you said 
..- "Gee! I wish I could play like they 
do”? ... You can play a wind instru- 
ment, and play it well, as there’s only 
one line of notes to follow! Don’t be 
content to sit back and listen—make 
music yourself and be one of the popu- 
lar group. Anyone who can whistle a 
tune can play a new Conn. The finger- 
ing is simple and the scale comes easily 
because of exclusive, patented Conn 
features and advanced design. Plan 
now to make music your hobby 

and be sure you get a genuine CONN 
as soon as they are available. 


raa’ay ? 
mw. 5 R MEN S$ 


BANC 


1881A 


Cc. G. CONN LTD., Dept. 420, ELKHART, INDIANA 
Please send my /ree copy of “Fun and Popularity Through Music.” 


NAME 
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CITY 





STATE 
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Will You Help Make 
A Bomber or a Tank? 


~— a look at the map on page 138. 
All the areas in the lighter color are 
still held by Japan. The largest dark 
portion is, of course, China; and only 
the few dark spots on the islands are 
in American hands. 

The Yanks are doing a superman job. 
But the going is tough, and our war 
with Japan will not soon be over. Re- 
gardless of what happens in Germany, 
we must plan a maximum war contri- 
bution for the spring and summer. 

Besides paper, the Government badly 
needs more tin. It is estimated that only 
a third of the available tin cans are 
being salvaged. The Government asks 
boys and girls everywhere to lend a 
hand to increase the tin supply, so that 
we can turn out more planes, tanks, 
guns, and miscellaneous ordnance. 

In large cities the sanitation depart- 
ment usually takes care of collections, 
on specified days. The need there is to 
get greater cooperation from the con- 
sumers. If you live in a city, Uncle Sam 
would like you and your classmates to 
help in any of these three ways: 

1. Distribute circulars on the need 
for tin can collections and on the 
proper preparation of cans. 

2. Ring doorbells before collection 
days, reminding residents to have 
cans ready. 

3. Check residents on collection days 
to make sure that cans are prov- 
erly prepared and set out. 

If you live in a smaller community, 
help get the tin cans, properly flat- 
tered out, to a central point, where the 
Government may then pick them up. 

Perhaps you would like to make your 
contribution for a specific purpose? For 
instance, if you want to collect tins for 
long-range heavy bombers, figure 57.29 
pounds of tin for each. 

Or maybe you'd like to help get out 
some tanks: It takes 35 pounds of tin 
for each medium tank, and 20.22 pounds 
for each light one. 

A four-ton truck tor the Engineer 
Corps requires 10.01 pounds; and a 
three-inch antitank gun, 7.81 pounds. 

Several smaller items take from a 
quarter pound to five pounds apiece. 
Or you might aim at several complete 
mobile X-ray machines, which take 
only one pound apiece, plus 1,000 
blood-plasma containers, which can be 
turned out with 7.5 pounds of tin. 

But organize for SOMETHING right 
away, and plan to keep up the good 
work. The need is urgent. 
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ERMANY today is in the position of a person who is 
dead but does not know it. It is not heroism, but rank 
stupidity, that makes the Germans continue their hope- 

less struggle. 

By all the rules in the book, Germany is licked. On the 
Western Front, the Americans have surged across the Rhine 
River. On the Eastern Front, the Russians have broken 
across the Oder River. The last two natural barriers have 
been breached. Hitler's shrunken Reich, already half in 
ruins from incessant aerial assaults, is now between the jaws 
of a mammoth vise. Less than 300 miles separate General 
Eisenhower from Marshal Zhukov. The meeting of this “Big 
Two” is the logical outcome of the recent meeting of the 
Big Three. 

In every respect, Germany is worse off today than she 
was in November, 1918, when Hindenburg sued for peace. 
Here is a report on the country’s condition at the present 
time. 

First, manpower. Among Nazi troops captured in recent 
months, there is a larger proportion of boys in their early 
‘teens. Hitler has scraped the bottom of his manpower bar- 
rel. Youngsters of 15 have been drafted for war service; 
men of 60 to 65 have been forced into the ranks of the 
Volksturm, the home guard which is now fighting in the 
front lines. Germany is in the sixth year of the war. Men 
of the best military age are dead, wounded or prisoners. In 
1944 alone Germany’s death toll in action was well over 
800,000. And the rate is steadily increasing. From D-Day, 


“Bitter-enders” keep up hopeless struggle 
to delay day of reckoning 


Hutton tn Philadelphia Inquirer 
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GERMANY... 
on Borrowed Time 


last June 6, up to the recent Rhineland battles, the 
Wehrmacht suffered more than 1,500,000. casualties on the 
Western Front. It has lost 1,115,000 men killed or captured 
in the current Russian drive on the Eastern Front. The total 
German dead since the outbreak of World War II, in Sep- 
tember 1939, is estimated at over 5,000,000. 


The War Comes Home 


But battle casualties are only part of the picture. Let us 
look into the Reich and see how the home front is faring. 
For the first time in over a century the war has been brought 
home to the Germans. Allied aerial assaults have brought 
destruction to most of the major German cities. How 
thorough a job has been done may be judged by the case 
of Dresden. This large city in southern Germany was heav- 
ily raided by American and British planes on February 
14-15. According to a Nazi radio commentator, “Not a 
single detached building remains intact or even capable 
of reconstruction. The town area is devoid of human life. 
A great city has been wiped from the map of Europe.” 

Within the battered Hitlerland, some twenty-three mil- 
lion people—more than one-third of the country’s prewar 
population—have been forced out of their homes by these 
bombings and the advancing Allied troops from the East 
and West. As many as five million Germans have poured 
in ahead of the Russian armies.’ The roads are choked with 
fleeing refugees. Transportation is at the breaking point. 
Germany, at the outset of the war, had a rail system of 
42,299 miles. It was one of her most important assets. 
Today her rail transport is only a skeleton of its former self. 
For months, the Allied air offensive from the West has been 
concentrating on the destruction of bridges, roundhouses, 
freight yards and key trackage. The Russians in the. east 
have overrun whole transportation networks. Truck trans- 
port has been badly crippled by war losses. 


Ailing Industry 


Even more critical is the state of German industry. It is 
dependent on the work of German women and children 
whose output is low and on some twelve million foreign, 
slave workers whose loyalty is highly questionable. Add to 
this; the disruption of her transportation facilities, the 
destruction of her plants from aerial attacks—bornbings have 
knocked out key industries in many areas—and, finally, the 
loss of natural resources through her defeats in France, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, the Ukraine, the Balkans and more 
recently in Poland, Silesia, East Prussia, Pomerania, the Saar 
and the Rhineland. 

The sinews of war are coal, oil and steel. In all three 
categories the Germans are in bad shape. During the past 
year, the coal-mining capacity under Nazi contro] has been 


AXIS PROBLEMS 
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cut from 550,000,000 to 400,000,000 tons. The greatest loss 
has been in hard coal which is now reduced from 300,- 
000,000 to almost half that tonnage. The transportation of 
whatever coal remains available is hampered by bombings. 
This shortage of coal strikes hardest at Germany’s railroads, 
electric power, synthetic gasoline, synthetic rubber and the 
chemical industries. 

Germany is rapidly using up its existing reserves of oil. 
Bombings and losses of oil fields have cut the annual rate 
of outpit from 16,000,000 to 3,000,000 tons. Every one of 
the German refineries has been captured or bombed out of 
commission. According to authoritative sources, only three 
or four synthetic plants are still in operation. As a result 
thousands of Nazi tanks, planes and trucks are stranded for 
lack of fuel. . 

In steel, the United States News reports that Germany’s 
plant capacity has decreased within the last year from 
36,000,000 to 12,000,000 tons—a two-thirds drop. The 
magazine points out that a lack of steel means a lack of 
tanks, guns, and every other type of weapon, as well as a 
lack of trucks and railroad rolling stock to move everything 
to the front. As for other metals, the Reich has lost half her 
copper and zinc, two-thirds of her manganese, three-fourths 
of her aluminum, four-fifths of her tungsten and nickel, and 
nine-tenths of her chrome. 

Thus German industry is virtually in a state of collapse. 
It is remarkable that it has held out this long. But how about 
the fuel for human consumption — food? Last year the Nazis 
harvested a million tons of grain in western Poland and 
another 750,000 tons in Pomerania and East Prussia. Driven 
out of these and other areas, the Germans have thereby lost 
one-fifth of their meat supply, one-third of their sugar, a 
third of their bread grain and more than a fourth of theit 
potatoes. The N 
all grain stocks. Peasants were ordered to surrender immedi- 
ately all wheat, barley and rye, even if their livestock should 
starve as a result. “A grave food and transportation situa- 
tion,” the Nazi radio admitted, “has forced the Minister of 
Food and Agriculture to issue this decree.” 


Nazi government last month took control of 


Why Do They Fight On? 

There are also acute shortages of clothing, household fuel, 
consumer goods and shelter. Nor can Germany look for any 
help from outside her Deprived of her looted 
empire, spurned by the few remaining neutrals, Nazi Ger 
many stands alone with her back to the wall. Ewe her 
former partners in crime are now at war against her. In a 
word, Germany’s number is up. Then why, in the face of 
certain defeat, do the Germans still fight? 

There are several answers to this question. First, the 
effectiveness of the Goebbels propaganda — a factor not to 


borders. 


be underestimated. It has succeeded, so far at any rate, in 
convincing the majority of the German people that they 
stand more to lose by surrender to the United Nations than 
by fighting to the end. Next comes the 
by the ruthless Gestapo and its concentration camps. 

A third explanation lies in the temperament and men- 
tality of the German people. Germans are essentially obe- 
dient and submissive. There have been few revolts in their 


“persuasion” exerted 





history. They seldom rise up and fight for their rights. 
Many of the German prisoners of war as well as a large 
proportion of civilians in Allied-occupied areas of Germany 
are bitter against Hitler, not for his atrocities but because 
he has lost the war. 

Finally, there are many Germans who will fight to the 
last because of the certainty that capture will mean trial 
and execution. They know that this time war criminals will 
not escape punishment as they did in 1918. Their number 
includes many thousands of Nazi party members and lead- 
ers; other thousands of Gestapo agents, policemen, prison 
guards; divisions of S. S. troops, Elite Guards. The total may 
be as high as a million men. 


“Tomorrow the World” 


To these groups of “bitter-enders” must be added the 
tanatical Nazi youth. In a recent study, Leopold Schwarzs- 
child has shown that no less than twenty-eight age groups 
of today’s Germany — those who are now between 6 and 
33 years old — had gone through their most impcertant 
formative period at least partly under Hitler. (The “form.a- 
tive period” is the age at which the ideas and instincts 
of the average person usually are formed.) Thus most of 
them have been infected with the Nazi poison. They are 
the core of the German resistance. They will be the major 
headache in the re-education of postwar Germany. 

To sum up, the Nazi criminals are still fighting in order 


to escape the gallows that await them; the non-Nazi Ger- 


mans are still fighting because they are cowed by the Nazis. 
The Gestapo pistol in their back is a closer threat to them 
than the approaching Allied armies. Both, the Nazis and 
the non-Nazis, will probably continue fighting until] the 
Wehrmacht is crushed. It’s not heroism. It’s moral cowardice. 





< 


Press Association, Inc 
American soldier protects German civilians rounded 
up in the Rhineland by the United States Ninth Army. 
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NEEDED: 
a Fifth Freedom 


Americans seek ways to prevent 
discrimination in employment 


AN Americans live together and like it? 

Since Pearl Harbor, our people have been asking them- 
selves this{juestion more and more frequently. The war lias 
brought into the open the whole problem of racial and re- 
ligious minorities, not only in Europe but in the United States 
as well. As German cities are crumbling before the blows of 
the Allies so, too, are Nazi racial theories. 

Here at home, the good sense and high intentions of the 
American people are being tested. Our own minorities, 
especially the nation’s 13,000,000 Negroes are striving 
toward full citizenship more urgently than ever before. They 
are demanding an end to discrimination, and are seeking an 
equal opportunity to share in the good things of American 
life. Can this be achieved in friendship and good will? Can 
old prejudices be set aside? Can Americans, black and white, 
Jew and Gentile, learn to live together and like it? 

Some of the answers, both yeas and nays, are provided by 
the nation’s wartime experiences. Manpower needs of our 
war industries have caused large scale shifts in our popula- 
tion. White and Negro Americans have flocked to crowded 
war centers, where they work and live in close proximity. In 
some cases, this has been no problem at all. 


Marin City’s Experiment 

Marin City, California, is one example. This community of 
6000 people is really one big housing project, with nearly 
everyone employed in a nearby shipyard. Before houses 
could be built and families moved in, dormitories were used 
to accommodate men. One night, a group of Negro men ar- 
rived and were given places in the dormitory because there 
was no other place available. As Milen C. Dempster, Chief 
of Housing Project Services, puts it, “where could we put 
these colored men? We had no other buildings ready. These 
men are Americans. They are needed just like everyone else 
here — to build ships.” 

Marin City has kept this no-segregation policy. It works. 
Prejudices have lost ground as white workers discovered 
that Negroes can be good neighbors, as Gentiles discovered 
that Jews are not very different from anybody else, as native- 
born Americans discovered that foreign-born workeis are 
just as eager as they to be good citizens. 

Unfortunately, not all war communities are ‘ike Marin 
City. In many crowded centers, competition for jobs, hous- 
ing and recreational facilities has inflamed old hostilities and 
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prejudices. In Detroit, the race riots of June, 1943, were the 
worst since World War I. In Philadelphia last year, war 
production was crippled for more than a week, when trans- 
portation workers went out on strike in protest against the 
up-grading to motormen of several Negro employees. 

Many communities fear that these racial tensions will be 
carried over into the postwar period, when they may flare 
into widespread conflict. They are wondering what will hap- 
pen to Negro war workers, when war plants close. Aiter 
World War I, thousands of Negroes were forced out of jobs 
to make room for returning veterans and unemployed whites. 
Serious race riots resulted. 

History-making Law 

New York is the first of the states to take steps to prevent 
this. In the Executive Mansion in Albany on March 13, his- 
tory was made when New York’s Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey signed into law the Quinn-Ives Anti-Discrimination 
bill, which bolsters the proposition that minority people in 
the State have the same right as anybody else to a job. The 
law prohibits employers and employment agencies from dis- 
criminating against job-seekers because of race, color, 
religious creed, or ancestry. It denies unions the right to 
refuse membership on these grounds. This is how the law 
will work: 

A five-member Commission will be set up. On receipt of 
a complaint, an investigation will be made by one of the 
members. If he finds that discrimination has occurred, he 
will seek, by private mediation, to eliminate it. If he fails, a 
hearing will be heard before three members of the Com- 
mission. After evidence has been heard, this body will 
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either dismiss the complaint, or order discrimination stopped. . 
Refusal to obey orders is punishable by imprisonment or 
fine. The Commission is also authorized to undertake educa- 
tional measures designed to improve race relations. 

This law is ot more than loca] importance. Many other 
states are considering similar measures at this time. And in 
the Nation’s Capitol, Congress has before it a bill to set up 
a permanent Federal Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee. This is designed to replace the temporary committee 
set up by Executive Order in June, 1941, to eliminate dis- 
crimination in war industries. 


The Quinn-lves Law — Pro and Con 


rhe debate on the Quinn-Ives Law has therefore aroused 
nationwide interest. Can prejudice be outlawed by legis- 
lation? This question was heard again and again in the 
New York State Legislature. Many opponents of the bill 
based their opposition on the belief that this cannot be done. 
Although they deplore race hatred, these opponents feel 
that this is a state of mind that can be changed only by a 
long educational process. They believe that punishing those 
whe discriminate because they are prejudiced, would only 
_increase that prejudice. 

Proponents of the law answer that it is not designed to 
be an anti-prejudice measure. Discrimination is quite another 
thing, they contend. It is not a state of mind, but a deed. 
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When practiced. it violates the principles ot existing law. 
According to Irving M. Ives, Republican Assemblyman who 
sponsored the bill, “this law creates no new right. It merely 
recognizes a fundamental right already existing under the 
natura] law and the Constitution of the State.” 

Many employers and industrial associations also opposed 
the law, on the grounds that it would divide employees, 
encourage spite suits by aggrieved workers, and limit the 
exercise of free choice in the hiring of help. One employer 
pointed out that while he has no objection to the hiring of 
qualified Negro help, his employees object to working with 
Negroes, and would quit if he hired any. 

The section of the law that applies to unions is of special 
significance in this regard. Observers have long felt that the 
greatest hope tor a better future tor the Negro would be 
in broadening the attitude of labor unions. On the whole, 
the CIO unions are against discrimination, and in New 
York these unions strongly backed the Quinn-Ives Law. The 
AFL, too, has gone on record against discrimination, but 
many of its locals have retused to accept this pdlicy. The 
Railroad Brotherhoods — independent unions of skilled rail- 
road workers such as engineers, conductors — long have 
refused to accept Negroes into membership. 

The New York Anti-Discrimination Law seeks to curb 
such union practices. The U. S. Supreme Court. ruling on 
two separate cases recently, also has declared that unions 
holding a contract with an employer may not reiuse meni- 
bership to Negroes. One of these cases involved the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers, which signed 
a contract with a railroad providing that only white fire- 
men could be promoted to engineers. Before the Supreme 
Court’ handed down its decision, the National Opinion 
Research Center conducted a survey to find out whether the 
American people thought a qualified Negro should be em- 
ployed as an engineer. The survey showed that 72 per cent 
of the American people thought that he should. 


Heroes Without Medals 


There is no doubt that all of these developments indi- 
cate a hopeful trend toward better race relations in the 
United States. Their traditional sense of fair play has led 
many Americans to risk their lives in an effort to protect 
Negroes from persecution. In the Detroit riots, a white 
passenger on a street car spoke to the mob and dissuaded 
it from searching a car. Two white women on another 
street car sheltered a Negro passenger from rioters. 

There is evidence that many people are beginning to 
realize the truth of a remark once made by the famous 
Negro educator, Booker T. Washington. He said that the 
white man must sit on the Negro to keep him in the gutter - 
and while he is sitting on him, the white man does not get 
very far out of the gutter himself. Eric Johnston, President 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce put it another way: 

“Some people in our country hold to the myth that 
economic progress can be attained on the principle of an 
unbalanced see-saw . . . that if some groups are held down, 
the others will automatically enjoy prosperity.” Mr. Johnston 
pointed out that it doesn’t work that way. On the contrary, 
he said, such a policy merely tends to drag down the whole 
economic level. “We're all in business together,” he added. 
“Intolerance is poor economy. Prejudice doesn’t pay.” 
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SYRIA... From Phoenicia fo France 


« EPARTING from the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, he 

came unto the sea of Galilee,” said St. Mark, speak- 

ing of Jesus’ travels. “They led him by the hand and 

brought him into Damascus,” is written of Saul at the time 
of his conversion, when he became Paul. 

In Biblical days Tyre and Sidon were coast towns of 
Phoenicia, now Lebanon; Damascus today is the capital of 
Syria, then called Aram. But the land was ancient even 
then, for its history has been traced beyond 2000 B.C. 

More than two centuries before Christ, the people who 
lived in this coastal region were famous sailors and traders. 
These Phoenicians built seaworthy ships, boldly sailed the 
Mediterranean, and busily founded colonies. 

Everywhere they sold jewels, glassware, and especially 
cloth. This last was dyed a famous purple, with dye that 
they alone knew how to extract from the shellfish caught off 
the shores of bustling Tyre. 

One thing, however, the Phoenicians and Syrians failed to 
do. They never formed a strong united state, Instead, like 
the neighboring Greeks, they lived in self-governing city- 
states and were constantly subject to conquerors. Hittites, 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, Macedonians, 
Romans, Arabs, Seljuk Turks, European Crusaders, Mon- 
gols, Ottoman Turks, Frenchmen — all ruled in turn! 

It is not hard to understand why they should have been 
conquered. Syria was strategically located and important to 
all who wished to go from Asia to Europe, or Europe to Asia. 
Syrian cities were rich and therefore tempting in the eyes of 
plunderers. 


French Interest Begins 


From the 16th century onward, the French have culti- 
vated relations with the Syrians. France was the self-ap- 
pointed protector of the Christian minority in Syria against 
the Mohammedan majority. France built up a brisk trade in 
Syrian silk. Hence, when Syria was freed from Turkish con- 
trol after World War I, France demanded her as a mandate 
under the League of Nations. The Syrians, expecting inde- 
pendence, opposed French tutelage. France therefore had 
trouble in Syria from the day she began her rule. 

The French divided the country into several districts. 
This was done to make administration easier and perhaps 
also to stifle a growing Syrian national feeling. Although 
there was only one high commissioner for the whole coun- 
try, each district had its own name and law system. 

When there were signs of opposition, the French estab- 
lished censorship and declared martial lay. Much of the 
gold in Syria was taken to France and replaced by depreci- 
ated French paper money. And the Mohammedan majority 
believed that the Commissioner, General Weygand, was 
favoring the Christian minority. 


BY WALTER C. LANGSAM 


Professor of History, Union College 


= 1945 


In 1924 Weygand was removed. His successor, General 
Sarrail, antagonized the Christians as well as the Moham- 
medans. Soon he faced rebellion by the mountain tribesmen 
called Druses. In 1925 Sarrail invited several Druse leaders 
to Damascus for a parley. When they came he put them in 
prison! As a result of these and worse actions, the French 
were attacked by the enraged citizens of Damascus, Sarrail 
thereupon had the city bombed and then fined the Dama- 
scenes $440,000. 


Trial by Error to World War Il 


Paris now recalled Sarrail and replaced him by a civilian 
who tried to negotiate with the Druses. But the differences 
continued and Damascus was again bombed in 1926. The 
League Mandates Commission criticized this policy, and so 
still another commissioner, Ponsot, was sent out to try his 
luck. He managed to restore order and in 1930 issued a 
constitution for the mandate. 

The document provided for an elected parliament with a 
president who was always to be a Mohammedan. Since 
France kept certain rights of supervision and full control 
over foreign affairs, the Syrians remained discontented. 

At last, in 1936, a Franco-Syrian treaty was signed. It 
provided for independence after three years’ probation. 

A similar separate treaty was made with Lebanon. But 
because of the bad European situation after 1936, the 
French Parliament retused to ratify the treaty letting Syria 
go. By 1939 there was such serious rioting that the com- 
missioner suspended the constitution and took full control. 
Such was the situation when World War II began. 
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Moving Day 
in Washington 


HEN a big-shot Washington appointment is made 

which pleases everybody, this unanimity of endorse- 
ment is usually no compliment to the appointee. Nine times 
out of ten it can be taken to mean that, whatever the reason, 
the President has seen fit to select a man who will not ac- 
complish much. But in naming Fred M. Vinson as Federal 
Loan Administrator, Mr. Roosevelt has admittedly pleased 
everybody — and at the same time made an excellent ap- 
pointment. 

The fact is, no man has come up faster or further in U. S. 
economic leadership in the war period than Mr. Vinson. 
After 14 years of service in the House, Mr. Vinson retired in 
1938 to accept a judgeship in the Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia. Then less than two years ago, in May, 
1943, he was asked to take over the job of Economic Stabili- 
zation Director which had just been vacated by his friend, 
ex-Supreme Court Justice “Jimmie” Byrnes who became War 
Mobilization Director. 

As Stabilization Director, Mr. Vinson hewed closely to the 
Little Steel formula in refereeing wage disputes passed on to 
him. In “holding the line” against inflation, he did not hesi- 
tate to incur the displeasure of labor, management and the 
farmer alike. But his personal popularity in both the House 
and Senate helped him weather all storms of criticism. 

As a result, when'the President was confronted with the 
difficult task of selecting a successor to Jesse Jones as head 
of RFC, Fred Vinson was just what the doctor ordered. He 
is a good enough middle-road Democrat to get along with 
the real New Dealers and yet, as a Southern ex-Congressman 
(he hails from Kentucky), he is respected by the conserva- 
tive wing of the party. 

The President was genuinely up against it when Congress 
separated the RFC from the Department of Commerce and 
thereby deprived Henry Wallace of the powers which the 
President had hoped Wallace would gain in his appointment 
to the Commerce post. Mr. Roosevelt knew he could not 
hope to appoint a left-wing New Dealer like Wallace to the 
RFC job and have the choice confirmed by the Senate. 


Keeping Congress Quiet 


Such an appointment would stir up trouble in Congress 
at the very moment when the President wants smooth sail- 
ing for his peace program. A general policy of conciliation 
and unity has been followed by the White House ever since 
the President returned from Yalta and made his well-re- 
ceived report to Congress in joint session. 

Thus, Fred Vinson takes over the administration of the 
biggest loan agency in the world’s history — the 40-billion 
dollar Reconstruction Finance Corporation. He brings to his 
new duties a long training and experience in government 
finance. He is best remembered on Capitol Hill for his hard 
intelligent work on tax bills in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House. The swift confirmation of Vinson’s ap- 
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artoon by Talbert In Columbus Citizen; photos by Wide World and Press Assn., Inc 
Fred M. Vinson (above left) has moved from the Office of 
Economic Stabilization to the RFC, leavirg the job of up- 
holding the Little Steel formula to his successor, William 
H. Davis (below), former chairman of War Labor Board. 


pointment by the Senate shows how shrewd was the Presi- 
dent’s decision to avoid further controversial choices for key 
posts at this time. 

Immediately in the wake of the Vinson appointment, the 
President named William H. Davis, chairman of the War 
Labor Board, to Mr. Vinson’s old post as Director of the 
Office of Economic Stabilization. Although this appointment 
did not require Senatorial approval, there is little doubt but 
that Mr. Davis has the okay of most of the members of Con- 
gress in his new position. 

The Davis appointment means that the hold-the-line pol- 
icy on wage rates will extend beyond VE-Day. Mr. Davis 
and the other public members of the War Labor Board had 
just prepared a report for the President stressing the impor- 
tance of maintaining the Little Steel formula during the 
period ahead. Mr. Roosevelt, in naming Davis to OES, simul- 
taneously moved George W. Taylor, WLB vice-chairman, 
into the Board chairmanship. Mr. Taylor, a professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Pennsylvania, is the author of 
the Little Steel formula. 

Thus we see the stage set for the continuation of the 
existing RoosevV@lt-Byrnes-Vinson price and wage control 
policies which have been reasonably well maintained up to 
the present time — but which will meet with steadily mount- 
ing criticism from here out, especially from labor. 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 
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A DEAF PERSON MAY BE MUTE BECAUSE HE NEVER 
HAS HEARD OTHERS SPEAK AND THEREFORE DOES 
NOT LEARN JO FORM WOROS. WE MUST TEACH 
HIM 8Y SYMBOLS HE CAN SEE 
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1. At Boston University in 1872, Bell introduced 
his father’s system of teaching deaf mutes to talk 
by means of “visible speech” symbols. 
2. Bell’s knowledge of speech aided him in 
working on an apparatus to transmit sounds by 
electricity. He was encouraged by Joseph Henry 
4 of the Smithsonian Institution. 
/ LACK THE ELECTRICAL GET IT! 
KNOWLEDGE TO CONTINUE THEN GET 
MY EXPERIMENTS. 70 WORK! 
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3. On March 10, 1876, Bell’s assistant, Thomas A. 
ne pol- Watson, burst into the room. He had heard Bell’s 
Davis command over a wire: “Mr. Watson, come here, 
rd had | want you.” The experiment was a success. 
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4. At the Centennial Exposition 
of 1876 in Philadelphia, Bell’s 
telephone created a sensation 
in its first demonstration. 
Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 
























ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
(1847-1922) 


Inventor of the Telephone 


EW inventions had a greater influ- 

ence on American life than Alexander 
Graham Bell’s telephone. Within a few 
years, telephone systems were estab- 
lished in many cities. Today, the tele- 
phone is a necessary part of the equip- 
ment in every factory and office, and in 
a great many homes. 

Alexander Graham Bell was born in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, and was educated 
there and in London. In 1870 he moved 
to Canada with his father, Alexander 
Melville Bell, pioneer in the education 
of the deaf. 

Among Bell's other inventions were 
the gramophone, the forerunner of the 
phonograph, and the telephone probe, 
which detects metal objects in the human 
body. He also was active in the devel- 
opment of aviation. 

The companies using his patent natu- 
rally became known as the “Bell Sys- 
tem,” the forerunner of the great Ameri- 


can Telephone and Telegraph Company 
of today. 

















5. Rival inventors contested 
Bell’s patent for years but he 
won every suit. On January 
25, 1915, the transcontinental 
line of the Bell System was 
officially opened. 
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Jack Lambert in Chicago Sur 


Strike ‘Em Out, Admiral! 





Democracy in Brazil 


What Happened: When a dictator 
voluntarily decides to give up his diec- 
tatorial powers — that’s news. It hap- 
pened in Brazil. President CGetulio 
Vargas, who himself came to power 
without the benefit of an electoral ma- 
jority, announced that he would not be 
a candidate in Brazil's forthcoming 
elections and, moreover, he would see 
to it that these elections are held in a 
“calm atmosphere.” “I ask nothing for 
myself. I am not a candidate,” he said, 
and pledged to turn over the office “to 
my legally chosen successor.” Candi 
dates, so far, are Major General Edu- 
ardo Gomes and the present Ministe1 
of War, General Eurico Gaspar Dutra. 

What’s Behind It: Informed observ- 
ers believe that this move may be an 
outcome of the efforts of the recent 
convention in Mexico to make democ- 
racy more real in South America. The 
last free elections in Brazil were held 
in 1930. Getulio Vargas was defeated 
in that presidential race, but refused to 
permit his opponent to take office. He 
has continued his rule as a dictator. 


The Life of Lend-Lease 


What Happened: With an important 
reservation, the House of Representa- 
tives, by a majority of 354 to 28, voted 
to prolong the life of the Lend-Lease 
Act for another year beyond June 30. 





Che reservation is in the torm of an 
amendment, that no funds appropri- 
ated under this program shall be used 
for “postwar relief, rehabilitation, or 
reconstruction.” If war with Japan has 
not ended by June 30, 1946, the Act is 
to be extended again. The bill as sent 
to the Senate also provides for a three- 
year “clean-up” period, to June 30, 
1949, to fulfill arguments. 

What’s Behind It: This action does 
not mean that the United States intends 
to abandon her Allies after the war. 
Most people are agreed that there will 
be great need for relief and reconstruc- 
tion in postwar Europe. This country 
alone can provide the funds for it. And 
it will undoubtedly do so. But the pre- 
vailing opinion is that it should be done 
through other agencies, not Lend-Lease, 
as that is purely a war measure. Repre- 
sentative Vorys (R., Ohio) said that the 
“great significance” of the amendment 
was that it showed complete agreement 
“between the Executive and both par- 
ties in Congress.” The President had 
pointed out in a recent report to Con- 
gress, “Lend-Lease and reverse Lend- 
Lease are a system of combined wai 
supply,” and “should end with the war.” 


Mr. Bowles Pulls the Reins 


What Happened: Do you find “dates’ 
expensive these days? Price Administra- 
tor Chester Bowles in a letter to Chair- 
man Robert F. Wagner of the Senate 
Banking Committee, has suggested that 
OPA have authority to put ceilings on 
admissions to movies (which he said 
have risen 38% per cent since June, 
1941), to stage shows, to athletic events 
and other amusements. According to 
Mr. Bowles, the American public spent 
$1,500,000,000 in 1944 on _ movies 
alone. Unless admission charges are 
controlled, he declared, “there is no 
reason to believe that these inflated 
prices will return to more reasonable 
levels, or that they will not increase 
further.” 

Mr. Bowles letter also urged the 
Senate to consider price controls for 
barber shop and beauty parlor services, 
which he asserted had advanced in 
price 29 and 40 per cent respectively, 
from May 1942 to November 1944. 

What’s Behind It: It is part of the 
Administration’s policy to hold the cost- 
of-living line. 











On the Battlefronts 
WEST. German armies in the Saar 
basin faced disaster as American arm- 
ies lashed at them from three directions 
to destroy them or force them across 
the Rhine. General George S. Patton 
sent. four armored divisions of his 3rd 
Army far into enemy territory in an 
effort to destroy the Ist German Army 
of 80,000 men almost trapped between 
the U. S. Ist and 3rd Armies in the 
Saar-Moselle-Rhine triangle. 

To the north the U. S. Ist Army con- 
tinued to make gains and increased its 
hold on the important Frankfort-Ruhr- 
superhighway to six miles. The Luden- 
dort bridge spanning the Rhine from 
Remagen to Erpel collapsed after hav- 
ing served the Ist Army for ten days. 
Some engineers who were repairing the 
bridge were killed when the cente: 
span crashed into the river. However, 
the bridge soon will be repaired. 

As the Allied air blows at Berlin and 
other German cities mounted in inten- 
sity, observers recalled Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill’s prediction on March 15 
that the European war may be ove! 
“before summer ends, or even sooner.” 

EAST. The Russians kept busy mop 
ping up ‘the Nazis on their flanks, pre. 
paratory to an all-out central push on 
Berlin. Kolberg, important port on the 
Baltic north of Stettin, was captured by 
the Russians, who took more than 40 
towns in reducing the southern German 
pocket in East Prussia. 

PACIFIC. The devastating B-29 as- 
sault on Tokyo, which destroyed 15 
square miles of the center of the city, 
was followed by equally damaging 
blows on the industrial city of Na- 
goya; on enemy-held Singapore; on 
Osaka, Japan’s second largest city, and 
on Kobe, Japan’s main port which was 
seared by 2,500 tons of incendiary 
bombs. 

The Stars and Stripes were formally 
raised on Iwo Jima; only a few Japs 
are still to be “erased.” The Marines had 
to pay a stiff price before taking Iwo 
from the Japs. Of the 61,000 American 
combatants, 19,938, or 32.6 per cent 
were casualties, including 4,189 killed. 
The conquest of Iwo adds up to more 
grim news for bomb-scarred Japan. The 
seizure of this island will facilitate fight- 
er plane-escort for B-29 attacks on the 
Japanese mainland, 750 miles away. 
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New Four-Star Generals 


What Nine lieutenant 
generals of the United States Army will 
have to pin extra stars onto their shoul- 
der straps. President Roosevelt sent 
their names to the Senate for promotion 
to the rank of full — four-star — gen- 
erals. The nine are: 

Joseph T. McNarney, 51, of Em- 
porium, Pa., deputy supreme Allied 
commander in the Mediterranean; Wal- 
ter Krueger, 62, of Newport, R. L., 
commanding general of the 6th Army 
in the Pacific; Omar N. Bradley, 52, of 
Clark, Md., commanding general of the 
12th Army Group in Europe; Mark 
Clark, 48, of Madison Barracks, N. Y., 
commanding general of the 15th Army 
Group (not to be confused with the 
new smaller unit, 15th Army) in Italy; 
Brehon B. Somervell, 52, of Little Rock, 
Ark., commanding general of the Army 
Service Forces; Carl Spaatz, 53, of 
Boyertown, Pa., commanding general 
of the United States Strategic Air 
Force in Europe; Jacob L. Devers, 57, 
of York, Pa., commanding general of 
the 6th Army Group in Europe; George 
C. Kenny, 55, of Osborn, O., command- 
ing general of the Far Eastern Air 
forces, and Thomas T. Handy, 53, of 
Waugh, Ala., deputy chief of staff of 
the United States Army. 

What’s Behind It: This is the largest 
four-star promotion list in the history of 
our country. When the nominations are 
confirmed by the Senate — and no op- 
position is anticipated — there will be 
eleven full generals in our Army. The 
two others of this rank at the present 
time are: General Joseph (“Vinegar 
Joe”) W. Stilwell, commanding general 
of the Army Ground Forces, and Gen- 
eral Malin Craig, chairman of the per 
sonnel board in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of War. (See Feb. 5 issue on Five- 
Star Generals. ) 


Happened: 


Arab Plan for Palestine 


What Happened: A compromise solu 
tion to the troublesome Palestine issue 
is said to have been drafted by the 
foreign ministers of the Arab States at 
their conference in Cairo. There are 
about a million Moslem Arabs and 
some 700,000 Jews in Palestine. Under 
the proposed compromise, an additional 
300,000 Jews are to be admitted to the 
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country, to make the two groups nu- 
merically equal. Equal political and 
civil rights are to be enjoyed by both. 

What’s Behind It: The plan is sig- 
nificant because it is the first indication 
that the Arabs are open to compromise. 
(See February 12 issue on “Palestine, 
Two Ways of Life in Conflict.”) 


Changing Allegiance 

Whar Happened: Down went the 
Hungarian flag, and up came the Ro- 
manian one in Northern Transylvania. 
This 17,400-square-mile territory of 
mixed Hungarian and Romanian pop- 
ulation was detached from Romania by 
Hitler earlier in this war and given to 
Hungary. It was restored to Romania 
by order of Joseph Stalin on March 10 
by official letter to the new Romanian 
premier, Peter Groza. 

What’s Behind It: The return of 
lransylvania to Romania was stipulated 
in the armistice signed by the Russians 


“with Romania on September 12, 1944. 


Moscow, however, delayed permission 
to the transfer until a Romanian govern 
ment to its liking had been formed. 
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The Aviation Treats 


What Happened: With a view to re- 
ceiving the advice and consent of the 
Senate to ratification,” the President 
submitted to the Senate the Inter- 
national Aviation Treaty which was 
adopted at the International Civil Avia- 
tion Conference in Chicago last De- 
cember 7. The pact affirms each coun- 
try’s control of the air above it, and 
provides for tHe establishment of an 
International Aviation Council. 

What’s Behind It: The Aviation 
Treaty is intended as an important 
step toward doing away with cut-throat 
competition among air transport com- 
panies in different countries. It estab- 
lishes safety requirements which were 
heretofore non-existent. There is little 
Congressional opposition to the treaty 
itself. But senators object to the tem- 
porary agreements which this’ country 
signed along with the treaty. They hold 
that these agreements are treaties, too, 
and should not be put into effect by 
executive action alone — without Senate 
approval. It is charged that under 
these agreements some 54 nations 
would be entitled to fly planes into this 
country without having to obtain ap- 
propriate certificates from our Civil 
Aeronautics Board. The State Depart- 
ment already has announced accept- 
ance of the temporary agreements. 





(oternational 


Busy as he is building ships, Mr. Kaiser finds time to head a 30-day 
drive to collect 150 million pounds of serviceable clothing for the needy. 
















World Week's Mid-Semester Review Tests 


These tests on current events, history, and other social studies cover Volume 12 of World 


Week, Feb. 5, 1945, to March 26, 1945, inclusive. Key to answers in Teacher Edition. 





1. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Place letters in the parentheses to cor- 
respond to the pictures shown above. 


1. Romulo (_ ) 4, Szold (_) 
2. Ibn Saud (+) 5. Hurley (_ ) 
3. Wallace (_ ) 6. Nimitz (_) 


il. HISTORY BEHIND THE NEWS 
Underscore correct word or phrase. 
1. Marie de’ Medici was regent of: 

(a) Florence; (b) France; (c) Spain. 
2. Salzburg, in Austria, was the 

birthplace of the composer: (a) Bach; 

(b) Mozart; (c) Beethoven. 

3. Grotius’ book On The Laws of 
War and Peace, was written during 
the: (a) Crusades; (b) Thirty Years’ 
War; (c) First World War. 

4. When Austria-Hungary was 
broken up after World War I, a regency 
was proclaimed in: (a) Austria; (b) 
Yugoslavia; (c) Hungary. 

5. Napoleon III of France was suc- 
ceeded by: (a) Louis Philippe; (b) 
the Third Republic; (c) a constitu- 
tional monarchy. 

6. The creation of the Czechoslo- 
vak Republic ended four centuries of 
Czech rule by the: (a) Hohenzollerns; 
(b) Habsburgs; (c) Romanovs. 

7. The Wahabi movement began in: 
(a) Arabia; (b) Africa; (c) India. 

8. In 1941, Macedonia was largely 
taken over by: (a) Bulgaria (b) Ro- 
mania; (c) Hungary. 

9. The “Peace of Augsburg”: (a) 
granted religious freedom to Germany; 
(b) supported “Truce of God”; (c) 
ended the Thirty Years’ War. 

10. “Old Ironsides,” a poem that 
helped save the ship Constitution, is 
by: (a) Longfellow; (b) Whitman; (c) 
Holmes. 


ill. ON THE HOME FRONT 
Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 





(d) 


1. The May-Bailey bill would pro- 
vide universal military training. 

2. The new postal notes may not be 
used for sums exceeding $10. 

3. Georgia's voters need no longer 
pay a poll tax. 

4. Seizure of Montgomery Ward 
plants by the Government was ruled 
unconstitutional by a Federal judge. 

5. The George bill separates Federal 
lending agencies from the Department 
of the Interior. 

6. John L. Lewis has pledged the 
United Mine Workers to full support 
of the no-strike agreement. 

7. Trucking companies come under 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

8. Production of civilian goods this 
spring will exceed that of the first quar- 
ter of 1944. 

9. All the liberated countries of Eu- 
rope’ have been invited to the San 
Francisco Conference. 


1V. WORLD BATTLEFRONTS 


Match items in the right-hand col- 
umn with those in the left by placing 
the correct numbers in the parenthe- 


Ses. 
1. Lodz ( ) Burma river 
2. Tannenberg (_ ) Jap-held China port 
3. Amoy ( ) captured Rhine city 
4. Santo Tomas (_ ) Burma road 
5. Cologne ( ) on Mindanao 
6. Zamboanga (  ) Hindenberg victory 
7. Kuestrin ( ) Polish city 
8. Danzig ( ) Manila prison 
9. Irrawaddy (_ ) Oder River fortress 

) 


10. Ledo ( former “Free City” 


V. SCIENCE PAST AND PRESENT 


Write the correct answer in each 
space. 

1. The first woman doctor in Amer- 
ica was Elizabeth 

2. Oliver Wendell Holmes used the 
phrase “Great White Plague” to de- 











(e) 


scribe 
3. In railroading, the raised portion 
of track used to fan cars off in various 
directions is a 
4. Aviators are aided in aerobatic 
maneuvers by an Attitude _______. 
5. The P-38L Lightning is a twin- 
engined 
6. The new pusher-type plane, the 
XP-55 is called the 


Vi. NAMES OF NOTE 


Match items in the right-hand col- 
umn with those in the left by insert- 
ing proper number in parentheses 

1. Scobie ( 














) “curfew” director 


2. Walker ) Russian general 
‘ Sate ( ) U. S. Senator 
5. Franco ( ) GOP Chairman 
4. Peter ( ) Postmaster Generali 
5. Koenig (_ ) British General in 
6. Lear Greece 
7. Pierlot (_) Five-star general 
: ( ) Federal Loan Adminis- 

8. Petrillo 
9. Zhukov a a 

( ) “Boss Caesar 
10. Groza (_) Spanish dictator 
1l. Vinson ( ) Paris Military Gov- 
9 . nor 
= menenags ( ) Belgian leader 
13. Bymes ( ) Yugoslav King 
14. Amold (  ) Romanian Premier 
15. Wagner (_ ) Eisenhower deputy 


Vil. WORDS OF THE WEEK 

In the space after each place-name 
write that of the country in which it 
is located. Then see if you can pro- 
nounce it. 





























1. Trier 

2. Bastogne 

3. Lingayen 

4. Kosice 

5. Stettin 

6. Posen 

7. Saint Vith 
8. Provence 

9. Lyon 

10. Subic Bay 
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Unfinished Business in the Pacific 


We have shattered the outer shield of Japan, now we 
move in to strike at her inner defenses — the Bonins, the 
Ryukyus, Formosa, Hainan. The Japs are anticipating our 
next moves, but not without jitters, They have arrested 
French officials in French Indo-China and declared martial 
law there because they fear a landing from Americans 
based only 700 miles away, in the Philippines. Our forces 
on Luzon are only 600 to 800 miles from Hongkong and 


other Jap-held mainland ports, and but 150 miles from 
Formosa. In Burma the British have seized Mandalay, and 
the Chinese have captured Lashio. The Stilwell-Burma 
Road, opened but two months ago (see white outline from 
Ledo to Kweiyang) eases supply problems for China. 
American landings on Zamboanga bring Borneo and 
Netherlands East Indies within easy range. (Dark color 
indicates Allied territory; lighter color shows Jap-held areas. ) 





THE RYUKYUS... 
orgotten Kingdom 


HE Ryukyus* were dubbed “Forgotten Kingdom” cen- 

turies ago because they were governed by kings who 
owed allegiance both to China and Japan but got scant 
attention from either country. According to local legend, 
the islands were founded by Tenson, eldest son of a god 
and goddess. 

The inhabitants may have been the Ainus, original people 
of Japan, who were driven northward to the Kuriles and 
southward to the Ryukyus when the present Japanese race 
came to Japan from Korea 

China first occupied the islands in 607 A.D., and the 
Japanese paid them a visit about the time of the Third 
Crusade in Europe, end of the 12th century. In 1361 a 
Chinese emperor sent 36 families to colonize them. As 
each family was called Bing, there still are many Bings in 
the villages! 

Ruled for many years by a royal Chinese tamily called 
Sho, the Ryukyuans were invaded in 1609 by the Japanese, 
who carried away the king. From that day on, the natives 
paid allegiance tribute of sulfur, red copper, and winkle 
shells to both China and Japan. 

Three castles on Okinawa are believed to date trom the 
time the Japanese warrior Tametomo settled on the islands, 
married a native woman and founded a new dynasty of 
Ryukyuan kings. There still are graves of some of Admiral 
Perry’s sailors on the isles, tor Perry's ships chose the 
Ryukyus as a rendezvous 


Japan Won the Argument 

When in 1876 the Japanese placed the Forgotten King- 
dom under the Japanese Home Office, the Chinese govern- 
ment refused to ratify a Chinese-Japanese agreement to 
share the islands. Nevertheless, Japan firmly established con- 
trol, and the natives vainly appealed to Britain, Russia, 
and other foreign nations. Future U. S. President General 
Grant, at that time on a world tour, used his influence to 
prevent a Chinese-Japanese war over the Ryukyus. 

These 55 islands, with a total area less than that ot 
Rhode Island, have become vitally important today, when 
their geographical position makes them key air bases be- 
tween Formosa and Japan. The largest airport is outside 
the town of Naha on Okinawa, three miles from which, on 
a rocky elevation, lies the capital, Shuri. 

Except for two active volcanoes in the north, the isles 
are either pancake-flat (Miyako), or of rolling hills (56- 
miles-long Okinawa), or of highlands and precipitous in- 

*These islands have several names, and several spellings of each. For 
instance, Ryukyu is also spelled Rivkiu, or Riouvkiou; either may be written 
as two words. That is the Japanese name. Earlier, native and Chinese 


names, include: Doo Choo, Lewchew, Lew-chew, Liuchiu, Liv Ch’u, Loochoo, 
loo Choo. Loo-choo. Luchu also Nansei 


KNOW YOUR WORLD 
























































At home Grandfather enjoys a cup of tea. 


clines (Amami). Although lriomota has torests, the other 
islands are sparsely covered with short grass, clumps of 
banana, camphor, and sago trees, and scattered giant pines. 
Bananas, sweet potatoes, and sugar provide the routine 
diet 

Vegetation should be lush, because the islands are 
warmed by the Pacific Gulf Stream and lie in a semi- 
tropical region with intense rainfall. But stiff sea winds 
dry rain as quickly as it falls. In the south, typhoons are 
terrific, inspiring this littke Ryukyu weather-motto: 


June — too soon 

July — stand by 

August — remember September 
October — all over! 


A great disadvantage of the islands is the dangerous 
waters around them. Breakers lash over gorgeous mauve 
and pink coral gardens and pound against soft cliffs which 
seem ready to fall into the sea. There are no truly good 
ports. 

On the tavorable side, there is manganese on Amami 
and Okinawa; coal, gold, copper on Yayeyama; sulfur on 
Torishima. Along with extremely dangerous six-foot habu 
snakes, the Ryukyus harbor thousands of birds and lizards, 
and swarms of pigs. An old law requires each family to 
keep four swine — generally enclosed in coral pigsties! 

Differing from Japanese women, Ryukyuan women are 
very erect and carry everything on their heads. They wear 
their hair long, caught up in a bun held in place by a large, 
traditional hairpin — gold for nobility, silver for gentry, 
pewter or wood for commoners. 

The natives make their clothes of banana fiber. In peace 
times they were famous for woven textiles, hog bristle 
toothbrushes, and beautiful lacquerware found in well-to-do 
Japanese homes. 
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WHO'S WHO 


NILA C. COOK 


Nila Cram Cook, called “The Luther 
of Islam,” is an oriental scholar who has 
completed a translation and new inter- 
pretation of the Koran, Bible of the Mos- 
lems. This 12-year task is highly signifi- 
cant because for the first time it makes 
available to the general public the re- 
ligious thoughts and doctrines of Mo- 
hammed without the need of interpre- 
tation by priests. She feels that the in- 
tolerance in Islam (Moslem world) re- 
sults from incorrect interpretation of the 
untranslated Koran by generations of 
religious teachers. For instance, she says 
that Mohammed declares all religions to 
be true, and that none should be dis- 
criminated against so long as its mem- 
bers believe ir. God and do good. Most 
Islamic authorities have interpreted Mo- 
hammed otherwise, which has led to 
antagonism between Moslems and those 
of other faiths Miss Cook’s interpreta- 
tion has the backing of M: slem leaders 
in India, Afghanistan, Iran, and Turkey. 
It will be used in Turkey’s schools and 
already is read on the Iranian radio 

Miss Cook is the daughter of Georve 
Cram Cook, novelist, playwright and 
founder of the Provincetown Players; 
her stepmother is playwright Susan 
Glaspell Iowa-born Miss Cook went to 
Greece, became fluent in the French, 
Greek, Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish languages. She married a Greek 
poet, went to live in Mahatma Gandhi's 
colony in India, later escaped from Ger- 
man-occupied Greece to Turkey with 
her son. She now directs the theatre in 
the Iranian Ministry of the Interior. 


LEONARD T. GEROW 


New on the Western Front is the U. S. 
15th Army. It is commanded by Lt. 
General Leonard Townsend Gerow. An 
infantryman and one of the youngest 
generals with a vital command, 56-year- 
old, cool, efficient Gerow was born in 
Petersburg, Virginia, graduated from 
Virginia Military Institute. After service 
in Mexico, France, China, and the Phil- 
ippines, he was chief of the War Plans 
Division and in 1948 became com- 
mander of U. S. field forces in England. 
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NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
SPORTS AUTHORITY 


Arch Ward 


Says. 
“Wilson Tennis Equipment is 
now helping to keep our army 
and navy boys in condition. 
This great competitive sport is 
not only good for muscles, it’s 
good for mind as well. After the 
war, Tennis will play its part in 
helping to get our men back to 
normal. Until then take care 
of the Wilson equipment you 
have. It will serve you well 
because it’s quality all the way 
through.” Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co., Chicago, New York and 
other leading cities. 
Arch Ward is a member of the Wilson Advisory Staff. 


Wihon 


TENNIS EQUIPMENT 


Wilson Athletic Goods 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Chicago Plant 


MEMBER:—The Athletic Institute, a non-profit organization 
dedicated to the advancement of national physical fitness. 
e o . 

Let's all boost the "War Memorials That Live’ campaign to 
commemorate our war beroes. 


WILSON Teme IN SPORTS 
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THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


SAM BURGER, Editor 








0 YOU WANT TO FLY! 


Part Il: The Private Pilot 





CAA Photos 


Student pilots learn how to use an altimeter during ground school course 
in aircraft instruments. Usual altimeter reads in feet above sea level 


There are four grades of pi- 
lot certificates:, 1. student pilot; 
2. private pilot; 3. commercial 


pilot; 4. airline transport pilot. | 
There are also two special | 


ratings: 1. an instrument rating 
— required if you wish to do 


any blind flying; 2. a flight in- | 


structor’s rating — required only 
if you wish to teach flying. 

Most of us do not expect to 
fly for money, and will not need 
commercial or airline transport 
certificates. We want to use our 
plane just as we use our car — 
for pleasure, ajid for business 
trips. For this purpose, a private 
pilot’s certificate is all we need. 

An instrument rating would, 
of course, be very useful. Later, 
when you are an experienced 
flyer, you may take instrument 
training. But for quite a while, 
you will be satisfied to fly “con- 
tact.” 

Contact flying is the act of 
navigating an aircraft in good 


weather by following landmarks | 


on the earth’s surface — such as 
lakes, railroads, and streams. 
The pilot may also use a chart 


or map to help him understand | 


the ground below him. 

Without an instrument rat- 
ing, you will be able to fly only 
when the weather is “contact” 
— that is, when the earth’s sur- 
face can be clearly seen. This is 


possible at night, as well as dur- 
ing the daytime 


Pilot Requirements 


Last week, we discussed the 
student pilot certificate. It is 
fairly easy to obtain. The private 
pilot certificate, which allows 
you to fly anywhere, is much 
harder to win. 

To become a private pilot, 
you must be at least 18 years 
old. If you are under 21, you 
must have the written consent 
of your parents or guardian. 








Physical requirements are the 
same as for a student pilot cer- 
tificate. Since you must first be 
a student pilot, you will have 
already passed the physical ex- 
amination. 

To become a private pilot, 
you must have flown at least 8 
hours with an instructor (dual), 
and at least 35 hours alone 
(solo). This is a total of 43 
flying hours—and is a mini- 
mum. Usually, added dual in- 
struction brings the total up to 
50 hours. 


CAA-Approved School 


If you attend a flying school 
approved by the CAA, the re- 
quired flying time is less. This 
is because you will also be at- 
tending ground school. Under 


this arrangement, you must log | 
17 dual, 13 | 


solo, and the remaining 5 hours | 


at least 35 hours - 


either dual or solo. 


At the same time, you must 


take 30 hours of ground school | 


instruction; 5 in Civil Air Regu- 
lations, 10“in Meteorology, 10 
in Navigation, and 5 in General 
Servicing of Aircraft. 

There are two advantages to 
attending a CAA-approved fly- 
ing school. First, it prepares you 
better for the CAA written exam 
in these ground school subjects. 
The second reason is that the 
approved school is often less 
costly — since it saves you the 
price of about 15 hours of flight 
instruction. 


These students are learning how to chart a cross-country course during 
a class in navigation. Problem is to find wind drift and compass heading. 














When a pilot “cuts the 
gun” he is throttling the 


engine, usually for a 
glide. 

Next week: What’s a 
“bandit”? 











| After you have logged the re- 

quired number of flying hours, 
and have passed the written ex- 
am, you must also pass a flight 
test. This test is given by a 
CAA examiner, and it is no snap. 

It consists of a number of ad- 
vanced flight maneuvers, which 
you must perform with split- 
second precision. The flight test 
has recently been made easier, 
but many pilots claim it is still 
far too difficult. A 

Thousands of men and wom- 
en have won their wings as pri- 
vate pilots. They have proven 
that the trained flyer is the safe 
flyer. Accidents are surprisingly 
few, compared to the huge au- 
tomobile accident rate. 

So work and train until you 
win those wings! Even _ birds 
take flight instruction when they 
first start flying —and__ their 
wings are the built-in kind! 


Enginology 


Are you puzzled by the mys- 
teries of supercharging, com- 
bustion, ignition, and carbura- 
tion? Air Week recommends a 
swell 100-page illustrated book- 
let on the “why” of engines. It’s 
called Enginology. You can ob- 
tain a copy by sending twenty- 
five cents in coin (U. S.) to: 
Wright Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion, Department SS, Paterson 
3, New Jersey. 
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THEY SAY. cad 


HIGH AUTHORITY. It the German 
continues to show the spirit he has now, 
there is only one way he can be beaten 
— the Allied Armies must meet the Rus- 
sian Armies in the center of Germany. 

— General of Army Dwight D. Eisenhower 
= é & 

ONLY LAME. While Japan’s skill in 
the air is slipping, they’re still a long 
way from being a bunch of dead ducks. 
— Commander Dave McCampbell, Navy Air Ace 

* * e 

TNT. You can’t sit on the lid of prog- 
ress. If you do, you will be blown to 
pieces. 

— Henry J. Kaiser, shipbuilding gnat 
eee 

RIGHT DIRECTION. If Russia keeps 
going to the right she will wind up as 
the greatest democracy in the world. 

— Captain Eddie Rickenbacker 
* e & 

REALISM. Japan still will be on her 
feet and fighting in *46. 

— Lt. General Millard Harmon, 
Army Air Forces in Pacific 
* e e 

AMERICANISM. It isn’t blood that 
makes an American. It’s what you be- 
lieve and stand for. 

— Justice Frank Murphy of U. S. Supreme Court 
* e ~ 

WARNING PERFECTIONISTS. The 
peace plan which will emerge from the 
coming United Nations conference in 
San Francisco will’ be the work of 
human beings, and it cannot possibly 
satisfy everybody. 

— Under Secretary of State Joseph C. Grew 

* € * 

TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 
Leisure, like food, may contribute to 
our happiness and well-being or, ignor- 
antly and gluttonously used, may de- 
stroy us. 

— Owen D. Young, lawyer and industrialist 

® * * 

SAFETY FIRST. Much as we may 
wish to do so, we must not tear up the 
price regulations to provide confetti for 
the European victory celebration. 

— Chester Bowles, OPA chief 
eee 

HYDRA-HEADED MONSTER. Do 
not assume that there never will arise 
some would-be imitator of German am- 
bitions. Our enemy is not only Germany. 
It is the spirit of aggression. 

— Viscount Cecil of Chelwood 





+ * * 

PAGE MR. RIPLEY! I speak to you 
less now, not because | cannot speak, 
but because my work is taking every 
hour of my time. 


— Hitler 
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To chew hes loath... 
this 3-toed Sloth 


N 


sees DUB IFS — 


Hanging high in tropical trees, the lazy sloth just swallows his 
breakfast whole! The slothful, toothless way! 


But you want a breakfast that'll give you fun.. 


. delicious 


flavor:..and functional chewing! And that’s just what you get 
when you eat delicious, nutritious Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 
Chewing like this every day at breakfast, you provide needed 
daily exercise for teeth and gums. For teeth move ever-so- 
slightly in their sockets, with “massaging” effect on gums, 


stimulating local circulation. Chewing’s good, too, for helping 


development of the jaw. 
Your family will order 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat — 
the original Niagara Falls 
product—for you at the 
food store. Tell them why 
you want it! 









BAKED BY NABISCO 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Pen and pencil 
set, illustrated at 
left, in rich gift 
box..... $275 


TELESCOPE PRECISION 
sets this pen apart! 


Sleek, trim, tailored, the 1945 Wearever 
Zenith introduces new beauty in appear- 
ance and performance. Designed and built 
with a precision worthy of a fine telescope. 
Precision that distinguishes the ingenious 
“C-Flow” feed, the 14-carat gold 

point, the very design of this 
handsome pen. See, try, buy the 
ruby-topped Wearever Zenith. [J 
Made by David Kahn, Inc. SS 


Stationery 
counters 


Refill Leads j 
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HEN we think of glass, by and 
large we think of it as something we 


|;can see through (its advantage), and 
|something delicate that shatters easily 


and might give a nasty cut when it 
breaks (its disadvantage). But from 
now on we'll have to change these 
ideas. For today’s glass is stronger than 
steel, and you can step barefoot on a 
mound of glass “splinters” without get- 
ting a scratch. 

Glass is one of the oldest manufac- 
tured products, known by — and _per- 
haps originating with — the Egyptians. 
Yet since Egyptian days no scientist dis- 
covered how to take the brittleness out 
of glass until within the past three years. 
The discovery opens up such tremen- 
dous possibilities that the postwar years 
may be labeled the Glass Age. 

Traditionally, glass is made by mixing 
silica (sand), an alkali (often sodium 
or potassium) and oxide (for clear- 
ness), and heating the dry mixture un- 
till it melts. By slight variations in the 
tvpe and quantity of ingredients, by 
adding other secret substances, or by 
regulating the heating and cooling of 
the mixture, glass makers at the big 
glass companies today can make over 
1,000 types of glass. Some of them are: 


Anything but Fragile 


@ Glass that is the ideal solid. This 
means that it is more rigid than steel or 
concrete and keeps its shape perma- 
nently. For this quality it is used to sup- 
port the reflecting surface of giant tele- 
scopes. As glass blocks, it forms the 
walls of modern buildings, allowing 
maximum light. 

@ Glass lenses that woy’t break or 
crack. These are used for war worker’s 
goggles and are artificially toughened 
by compressed air and plunged into 
baths of oil or molten salts. After the 
war, such glass will go into shatter- 
proof headlights and windshields. 

@ Foamglass, which is mostly en- 

| closed air, is one-third lighter than cork, 
|floats better than cork, and does not 
| break. Cut with a saw, it is made into 
| life rafts and submarine net floats. 
@ Glass rope strands are stronger in 
|proportion to their weight than any 
| known metal or alloy. They have a ten- 
sile strength of over 250,000 pounds 
pe: square inch and can support 1,000 
pounds. Manila hemp rope of equal size 
will hold only up to 300 pounds. 

@ Glass dishes that don’t crack even 
when placed on ice and filled with 
|molten metal, and don’t break when 

dropped. A super-Pyrex, called Vycor, 
| resists heat of 1650° F. 
| @ Glass springs that can stand more 
| bo-inces without wearing out than any 
metal spring, and glass ball bearings 








SCIENCE 


OUR GLASS AGE 





Threads fine as silk, but of glass, 
are wound on big warpers for cloth. 


that stand pressures at which metal 
bearings would melt. 

@ Glass that can be curved without 
distorting objects seen through it; used 
in the noses of bomber planes. 

@ Glass containers that resist the 
corrosion of hydrofluoric acid that is 
used in etching glass, refining oil, and 
manufacturing textiles and _ synthetic 
rubber. Because it ate through the older 
type glass, the acid formerly had to be 
kept in wax, lead, or rubber holders. 
The new glass is made with phosphorus 
pentoxide as a base instead of sand, 

@ Another basic ingredient used in 
stead of sand is aluminum metaphos- 
phate, which produces a glass that 
transmits ultra-violet light, an aid in 
creating vitamin D in the body. Ordi- 
nary glass doesn’t transmit ultra-violet 
rays. The new glass will be invaluable 
in hospital windows and in fluorescent 
lights. 

@ Glass yarn is manufactured by 
melting glass marbles and pulling the 
glass out into fine strands. Eighty-seven 
miles of glass thread can be pulled from 
one small marble. 

Dresses or neckties of glass cloth 
are as soft as ordinary material, with 
these advantages: they do not muss o1 
wrinkle; cannot be eaten by moths; are 
fireproof; do not stain if chemicals are 
spilt on them; never swell or shrink 
Glass cloth also is one of the most bul- 
let-resistant materials known. 

Doctors sometimes use glass thread 
to sew up wounds, for it does not ab- 
sorb moisture or inflame body cavities 

When airplane wings are coated with 
fine glass fibres, the plane moves faster 
because friction is reduced. Many wings 
today have a coat of this “fur.” 


NANCY GENET 
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Radio News and Notes 
by Gretta Baker 
QUESTION BOX 


Q. How are we able to hear pick-ups 
from various parts of the world on our 


regular standard radio? I thought for- 


eign broadcasts were sent out by short- 
wave. Dick Hanscom, Boston, Mass. 

A. I assume you refer to the various 
news round-ups where the announcer 
says, “Come in, Moscow” or “Come in, 
Chungking.” This is what happens. 
The commentator overseas is notified a 
week before the broadcast that he will 
go on the air at a certain time. Then, 
on the appointed day about fifteen min- 
utes before air time, contact is estab- 
lished by means of shortwave between 
the overseas studio and the studio in 
this country. The announcers chat back 
and forth via shortwave to make sure 
the signal is coming through strong 
enough to be heard. But network lis- 











Student a and Bob Emery “warm up” for Tinahon of Institute of 






Student Opinion poll, to be heard Saturday, April 17, 10:30 a.m., E.W.T. 


teners in this country don't hear any of 


.this preliminary conversation because 


their sets are not tuned to the short- 
wave carrying the message. At the ex- 
act time set for the broadcast, the net- 
work engineer in this‘country pushes 
a button and picks up the program. It’s 
like pushing a telephone receiver in 
front of a mike and letting the speaker 
on the other end broadcast. Only, in- 





stead of a telephone, you have a short- 
wave radio. 

Q. How can | get autographed pic- 
tures of radio stars? Thelma Wils m, 
Chico, Cal. 

A. Because of the paper shortage, 
most radio performers have stopped 
sending pictures to fans. However, if 
you want to try, address the star in care 
of the station which you heard. 








COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





_la moda Americana... Have a Coke 


(THE rg ra 





AN W 


eee OY An  Aumesiiae custom as seen in Italy 


People overseas are impressed by the American fighting man’s tclendiinans 
among his fellows. They see his home-ways and customs—his good humor. 
Have a Coke they hear him say to his buddies, and they begin to understand 
America. Yes, the pause that refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola speaks of the 
friendliness of Main Street and the family fireside. 
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Foe ZD Gears America 8 
finest small bore target rifle 


A quarter-century of leadership! 
Such is the remarkable record of 
the Winchester Model 52. The 
long list of state, regional and 
National Matches won with it 
is unparalleled in the history of 
marksmanship. 

Shooters who have Winchester 
52’s or 75’s are regularly counting 





WINCHESTER 


RIFLES e« CARTRIDGES 


on them for maximum depend- 
ability in important matches 
and for all other target shooting. 
For better accuracy in small 
bore ammunition, first choice is 
Winchester EZXS or Leader 
22’s....Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., 
Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 


WINCHESTER MODEL 75 
22 TARGET RIFLE 


DIVISION OF 





SHOTGUNS ¢ SHOTSHELLS 


FLASHLIGHTS © BATTERIES » RADIATOR TUBES + ROLLER SKATES. 





following 
the films 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile “So-so 


HOTEL BERLIN. (Warner Bros. 
wi Directed by Peter Godfrey. 
Produced by Louis Edelmen.) 


The last days of besieged Berlin are 
given a dramatic sendoff in this film. Its 
scene is the once-Grand Hotel, no long- 
er resplendent, but bomb-marked. The 
atmosphere is one of almost intolerable * 
suspense and hopelessness. The char- 
acters are a cross-section of the German 
capital’s populace. 

There is the young German liberal 
(Helmut Dantine) who has escaped the 
horrors of Dachau only to be trapped 
in the hotel. There is the Army officer 
(Raymond : Massey) who served his 
country so well that he became known 
as “The Butcher of Kharkov.” In the 
Royal Suite lives the beautiful young 
actress (Andrea King), loyal to what- 
ever faction seems most likely to save 
her skin. In less elegant quarters lives 
Tilly (Faye Emerson) the hotel’s offi- 
cial hostess, and Gestapo informer. : 
Next door is Professor Koenig (Peter 
Lorre), whom the Nazis hope to “soften 
up” so that he will be willing to work 
for them, 

Only one scene mars the picture’s in- 
terest. It features the German under- 
ground tying up a few loose ends for 
some of the characters, and is pretty 
silly and unconvincing. Best perform- 
ance is given by Peter Lorre, who 
proves he can be something else besides 
a super hobgoblin or a slick interna- 
tional agent. 


MURDER, MY SWEET. (RKO. 
“i Directed by Edward Dmytryk. 
Produced by Adrian Scott.) 


If you are devoted to the rough-and- 
tumble school of detective stories, you 
may have read Raymond Chandler’s 
Farewell, My Lovely. Translated into . 
film fare, it has gained a new title with- 
out losing any of its suspense and ex- 
citement. 

Dick Powell, of all people, plays 
Philip Marlowe — a private investigator 
who apparently never has any trouble 
finding clients who are willing to pay 
him huge sums to risk life, limb and 
freedom. 

Gunmen, blackmailers, phoney psy- 
chiatrists, bouncers, and just plain char- 
acters abound. Dick Powell, as the de- 
tective, deserves a gold-mounted gum- 
shoe. Without crooning a croon, he 
proves himself a threat to Humphrey 
Bogart. 
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YOU AND YOUR LIFE 


By George Lawton, Ph.D. 
CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGIST 
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Getting Together with Parents 


OAN writes;* “My mother was 

brought up in a home where children 
and parents worked and played to- 
gether. But in father’s family, the hus- 
band was lord and master, the wife was 
second in command, and the children 
were vassals to carry out the father’s 
wishes transmitted by mother. Father 
and mother both have ideas on how I 
should act but they won't voice these 
ideas or tell me if I’ve violated one of 
their sacred laws. Father discusses me 
with mother, she tells sister, and sister 
tells me. If we could talk it out be- 
tween us, we could alleviate many 
headaches, but we are so distant that 
this seems improbable.” 

Every parent has been brought up ac- 
cording to one way of living in a family 
and one system of child-rearing. He 
finds it hard to let go of the familiar 
and try something new. That’s the way 
the “King-pin” father generally acquires 
his role. Sometimes, however, you find 
a father who just has a natural affinity 
for the part. 

Family Set-up 

Now, the system where father is 
autocrat of the dinner table may be 
better or worse than the one where he 
is “one of the gang.” We won't argue 
that, The fact is that most Americans 
tend toward the partnership type of 
marriage in which the husband’ and 
wife are “loving friends,” equals in 
rank, but with different tasks and re- 
sponsibilities. Parents make decisions 
on matters concerning the whole fam- 
ily, set standards of behavior, but allow 
the children to make up their own 
minds about things that will affect their 
lives (choice of a career, mate, etc.). 
Children are junior members of the 
firm: “adults in training.” In rank the 
children are subordinate, but, as peo- 
ple, they are just as important as their 
parents. 

The family exists to make each unit 
stronger than it would be alone. Every 
member in the household has duties 
and obligations, but also he is entitled 
to certain rights, rewards and pleasur:s. 
It is natural under such circumstances 
for Mom, Dad, Bud, Sis, and Grandma 
(if she makes her home with them) to 
sit down and present their views straight 
from the shoulder 

Joan’s father works hard and does 
everything for the family’s welfare ac- 
cording to his lights. He sincerely be- 
lieves his method of directing Joan by 


“remote control” is the best one. More- 


over, a father doesn’t relish coming 
home after a day on the job, with all its 
headaches, and then having to deal 
with problems that might disturb him. 


He may use the “relay” system, not | 


from a love of power, but because he 
doesn’t want to be bothered, It often 
takes time and hard thinking to work 
out the details of a plan for Joan to 
follow or to give concrete reasons for 
some regulation. Also, there are men 
who can’t express themselves easily in 
words and who are shy of situations 
where they may have to show emotion 
and sentiment. So, he “passes the buck” 
to mother. 


Speak Up 


Since young people generally are 
more flexible than adults and have less 
position to lose, Joan should take the 
first step and speak to her father. He 
may be unaware that his “discipline by 
long-distance” is making Joan unhappy 
and lessening family morale. Once she 
speaks up, he may change. 

I recently had the case of a parent 
and child who were like two blind- 
folded people trying to reach each 
other. When the daughter made the’ 
first move, she was amazed to discover 
that the “problem” parent (in this case 
her mother) was only too glad to go 
more than half-way. Behind a parent’s 
mask of remoteness, there is a person of 
warm feelings and good intentions, but 
sometimes a little confused as to what 
to do or how to begin. Being a good 
parent, as Joan will discover one fine 
day, is the toughest assignment in the 
world, and some children —to be fair 
— don’t make the job any easier. 

If Joan isn’t able to speak to her 
father or if he doesn’t prove receptive, 
she should ask for a family meeting. 
Beforehand, she should ask her mother 
and sister not to let their services be 
utilized in the relay system any longer. 
She has every right to ask for direct 
“communiqué-tion.” 

Big oaks from little acorns grow. The 
way to have democracy in the nation is 
to practice it in every household, class- 
room and factory. 

But should the family fail to budge 
tather, then a respected and liked out- 
sider: teacher, friend of the family, 
relative, etc. could be Joan’s spokesman. 





* A prize-winning letter in Scholastic Magazines’ 
“What Is Your Greatest Problem” contest and 



















Pre-Proved 
for every 


playing quality! 





Play safe, when you go 
in for a restring job! 
Ask for Armour’s Tested 
Gut! You'll get tennis 
strings that have been 
pre-proved for every 
playing quality...speed 
.Fesiliency ... strength! 
Performance proved by 
scientific laboratory tests in Armour’s plant, 
before they are sold to you. 

And despite wartime conditions, your favor- 
ite restringer has on hand carefully aged stock 
in all six Armour Tested Brands. 


ARMOUR and Company 
String Division «+ Chicago, Illinois 

































































These six Armour Tested Brands are 


available at y r dealer's now 


GOLD STAR SUPER SPECIAL 
TILDEN JUNIOR DAVIS CUP 
VARSITY TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 















published in the February 26th issue. . 





@ “Tennis can work 
i wonders in keeping 


you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest offi- 
cial rules of the game. 
Clip the coupon now. 
Send for your FREE 
copy today! 






















Vunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., De,1 51 
500 Fifth Ave New York City 18 
Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book: ‘’Stroking 
with Vincent Richards.”’ 

RE ee ecvcccccccesoeecoseooccosse 
Address ..... PPTTTTIT TTT TTT cccccovecces 
no: aeseiiihle met Stete.ccccesansee 











‘HAVE YOUR TENNIS 
RACKET STRUNG WITH 





.- . for winning speed 
.-» for tough-gut stamina 











For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN‘S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings. 


(X j ry 
Ask for them on your 


> \ 
next restringing job. Dr» 
2 A 
Send for free booklet \ 


—"Badminton and Ten- YX 

nis Strokes” written by \ 

well known authorities. . 

THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
1100 W. 47th Place 

CHICAGO (9) ILLINOIS 


Available in a wide 
range of prices. 











SPECIAL ALBUM FREE 


The United States Flag Series for twelve overrun 
nations is the most unique, remarkable, impressive 
and beautiful set of stamps ever issued. It fairly 
cries for a special album worthy of it, such as we 
have published, It’s a very fine album of 34 pages. 
Cover designed by a famous artist. Arrangement 
artistic and practical, telling the history of each 
honored nation, It is FREE to sincere approval 
applicants, Just send 10c for mailing expenses, 
and state whether you desire approvals of the 
United States or foreign stamps or both. 
APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 


GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 
268 4th Ave., New York City 10, Dept. 805 


: \ FREE CATALOG “4, Fing? of 


: Finest quality. Over 300 artistic designs. Write 
‘ t for our attractive free catalog and select & 
BB beautiful pin or ring for your class or club. 

Dept. P, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, B. Y. 



















A Nifty Past 50 


HAT baseball batter could lead the 

big leagues at 52? What football or 
basketball player could rank near the 
top at that age? 

Yet Big Bill Tilden, after 35 years of 
top-drawer tennis, is still going strong. 
He is without doubt the No. 1 ageless 
athlete of all time. He is also the great- 
est player that ever swatted a tennis ball. 

Before turning pro in 1930, he won 
27 national championships! He also 
waltzed off with the famous English 
Wimbledon crown three times, and 
picked up a room-full of trophies in 
France, Australia and Italy. 

His record-in world championship 
Davis Cup play is unmatched. He won 
12 straight victories from 1920 through 
1926. All in all, he played 34 Davis 
Cup matches, and won 27 of ’em! 

Today, at 52, he can give any player 
in the world a run for his money — and 
a very close run, too. He spends his 
time playing exhibition matches and in- 
structing. A GI favorite, he has played 
over 50 matches for servicemen. 





We had a long chat with Bill the 
other week. And left wondering if time 
really marches on. For Bill, it must 


crawl. He never seems to age. He is still 
the straight, lean, hawk-faced gent who 
laid ’em in the aisles back in the 1920's. 
A little less foliage on top, perhaps. A 
line or two more in his face. But other- 
wise, he’s much the same. His 6 feet 2 
inches, his lean face and springy walk 
could belong to a man 20 years younger. 

He was wearing two sweaters when 
we interviewed him, which made him 
look like a fugitive from the Chicago 
Bears. He waved us into’ a chair and we 
began the cross-examination. 

Who was the greatest player he ever 
saw? “Don Budge,” he said. “That is, 
year in and year out. For one match, at 
his peak, I'd take Ellsworth Vines. 


' : 
| Budge was steadier. He could win even 


when off his game. And that’s the true 
mark of a champion. 

“He had the greatest backhand of 
them all. Vines’ service and .forehand 
were tops. But Ellie was too much of 
an in-and-outer. You know, of course, 
that he quit tennis a few years ago and 
is now a top-flight golf pro.” 

What about the women players? “Su- 
zanne Lenglen is my first choice. Helen 
Wills Moody Roark, second, and Alice 
Marble, third.” 

. What was his greatest thrill in tennis? 








Bill looked at us as if we had just 
crawled out of the woodwork. “Don’t 
ask me that, boy. I’ve been playing this 
game too long and have had too many 
experiences to pick out .one highlight. 
Next question, please.” 

Had he seen any young players who 
look like coming champions? 

“Yes, sir! See that picture on the 
table? That’s Noel A. Brown, Jr., of San 
Diego, the first prospect of Don Budge 
class I’ve seen in 10 years. He’s 18 and 
a Navy V-12er at Occidental College. 

“When I first saw him, he was just a 
slugger — all brawn and no brains. I 
sold him the idea that tennis could be 
played with the head as well as the arms 
and legs. He now knows all the shots. I 
give him the national championship in 
three years. 

“Another boy I’m high on is Arthur 
Anderson, 13 years old, of LeConte 
Junior High School, in Hollywood. I 
started him at 114%. He had never seen 
a racket. Six months later he went to 
the finals of the Southern California 
championships for boys 13 and under. 
This year he has already won seven 
tournaments. Without the loss of a set, 
either!” 

What advice would he give beginning 
players? “Most young players win one 
match and think they’re world beaters. 
That’s why so few of them become 
champions. You’ve got to study the 
game and practice, practice, practice. 

“Take Noel Brown, for instance. 
When he has no one to play with, he 
takes a bag of balls and practices serv- 
ice by himself, Patience, determination 
and willingness to work toward a goal 
years in advance, make champions. 

“And, remember, the greatest sports 
motto in the world is: ‘Keep your mouth 
shut.’ Nobody is interested in why you 
lost, and still less in how you won. The 
score tells the whole story.” 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





Associated Press 


Tilden, No. 1 racketeer of all time. 
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Two-Dollar Meat Bali 


The proprietor of a music shop in the 
Bronx, paid a fine of $2 in police court 
for keeping a phonograph blaring out a 
single record for a long time last Tues- 
day. The patrolman who served the 
summons, said the record was One 
Meat Ball, which was more than the 
neighborhood could stand on a meatless 
day! The magistrate told the music shop 
proprietor that he might at least have 
played “Three Little Fishes.” 


New York Herald Tribune 








A FREE TRIP TO 
WASHINGTON 
OR NEW YORK! 


for best 750-word statement on 


The Case Against Peacetime 
Military Conscription 


also 5 prizes of $10 each in cash 


and 5 prizes of $5 each in books 


SPONSORS of the Contest: 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK— 
Riverside Church, N. Y. 
ALFRED D. MOORE—Editor, Classmate 
CHARLES A. ELLWOOD—Professor Emeritus 
of Sociology, Duke University 
RUTH SUCKOW-—novelist, short story writer 


A PHILIP RANDOLPH—President, Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters 





JUDGES of the Contest: 


ALONZO F. MYERS—of National Education 
Association, and Professor of Education 
at New York University. | 

JOSEPHINE JOHNSON—author of “Now in || 
November”, Pulitzer prizewinner. 


SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER—of Kansas. 


RULES of the Contest: 


. Statements must not exceed 750 words. 

. Must be mailed by May 31, 1945. 

. Statements become Forerunners property. 
. Decisions of the judges will be final. 

. Give age, name, address, and school. 

. Contestants must be not over. 18 years. 


oOuUahwn-— 


Write for complete information. Send 25c if 
you wish packet of literature including 64- 
page booklet on peacetime conscription. 


THE FORERUNNERS 


2929 Broadway, Box S, New York 25, N. Y. 














ATTENTION SENIORS!! 







Sell your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. Low: i 
highest commissions. Monthi tins. 
Your cards FREE! Agencies goi like wild- 
fire. Hurry! Write CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTIES 235-N, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Bottle Babe 
Nip: “Who was that blonde I saw you 
out with Wednesday and Thursday 
nights?” 
Tuck: “That was the brunette you 
saw me out with Monday and Tuesday 
nights.” 


Central Student, Central High School, Detroit, Mich. 


Shortages 


Man in restaurant: “Waiter, please 
bring me some coffee without cream.” 

Waiter (a few minutes later): “Sorry, 
sir, we have no cream. Could it be with- 


out milk?” 
Alcohi Mirror, Cumberland (Md.) High School 


Going, Going, Gone 


A sailor went to an auction. The auc- 
tioneer was offering a parrot. He bid $5. 
Someone said $10, the sailor bid $15. 
Again someone bid $25 and the sailor 
bid $40 and got the parrot. As he 
walked out he said to the auctioneer, 
“That’s a big price to pay for a parrot. 
Can he talk?” 

The auctioneer said: “You ought to 
know, he’s the one that’s been bidding 
against you!” 


Timber! 


As a native in the Dutch East Indies 
watched an amphibious brigade engi- 
neer push down trees with a bulldozer, 
he was asked to compare the jungle 
fighting of the Allies with that of the 
Japanese. . 

“Aussie, him good jungle fighter,” he 
answered. 

“Jap, him good jungle fighter.” 

“American come, jungle go.” 
















Boy! LooK\rT 
RIM) GO *RODND 
THEM BASES! 





GOT U-MAIL 
FoR Kim 


MAKE iT SHORT, KEEP IT 
CHEERFUL, SENS IT V-MAIL! 


V-MAIL SAVES SPACE! 














“What Are Millions?” 




















Here is an American who 
will live forever in the hearts of 
the people. 


He signed the Declaration of 
Independence fully aware that 
he was placing his vast fortune 
in jeopardy. And when it was 
suggested there were so many 
Carrolls he might escape re- 
prisal, he said: 


“Let there be no doubt. 
There is only one Carrollton.” 


Such courage forms the foun- 
dation of this nation, and will 
preserve it. 


The greater the security of a 
people the greater their courage. 


America’s families are pro- 
tected families. 





She PrupeENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 











NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








A man searches the skies 
...and finds faith! Faith in 
a woman’s love, and the 
















Dennis Morgan as Col. 
Robert Lee Scott, Jr. 





laughter of children—i 






_=—as Gen. Chennault 
he fiercest Flying 
Tiger of them all! 


steel-spitting guns of a 
shark-jawed P-40—in th 
Comrade-in-Arms wh 


You could count on the 
Flying Padre for com- 
fort—and a laugh! 


His hobby was painting 
Jap flags on the fuselage! 


WARNER BROS. 
proudly add to such current successes as 
‘*Hollywood Canteen’, ‘‘To Have And 
Have Not’’ and ‘‘Objective Burma’’ a pic- 
ture that ranks with our all-time greatest, 
from the all-exciting, best-selling book by 


Col. ROBERT LEE SCOTT, Jr. 






DENNIS MORGAN - DANE CLARK 


RAYMOND MASSEY - ALAN HALE 
ANDREA KING - JOHN RIDGELY 


JACK L. WARNER “rs Directed by Robert Florey 
Eneevlive Producer Robert Buckner Screen Play by Peter Milne & Abem Finkel » Music by Franz Waxman 
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A QUARTER of a century ago “Big 
Bill” Thompson of Chicago achieved in- 
ternational fame by his declaration of 
war against George III. He had found, 
to his horror, that school children were 
no longer being taught that George III 
was, in the words of Tom Paine, “The 
Royal Brute of Britain.” 

A little later New York State launched 
a program against history texts which 
unduly flattered the British by conced- 
ing to them qualities of courage — and 
a_ distinguished historian remarked 
wearily that next time he wrote on Bun- 
ker Hill he would say “three times the 
cowardly redcoats charged up the hill.” 


“Bad” History 

Everywhere there is pressure to en- 
courage the kind of history that flatters 
national, sectional, or class prejudices 
For the most part unconsciously, his- 
torians and teachers respond readily 
enough. Yet excessive celebration of na- 
tional virtues and nursing of national 
grudges are not the most serious sins of 
historians and teachers. For in some re- 
spects they are self-defeating — cer- 
tainly in a democracy where there is 
freedom of speech and of the press. 

No, the historian’s greatest sin is in 
fostering national astigmatism and 
blindness — that is, the lack of balance 
and perspective. Because of their exag- 
gerations and omissions, most Ameri 
cans are inclined to believe that democ- 
racy is an American invention and that 
we still have a monopoly on it. They 
think that any people who tolerate a 
king must be backward politically. 

Distortion appears, in its worst form, 
in the interpretation of domestic history. 
For example, in the mid-twenties it was 
widely taught that the United States 
was seduced into the World War by 
wicked Wall Street bankers, munition 
manufacturers, and British propaganda. 
Historians insisted that the United 
States got nothing out of the war, that 
making the world safe for democracy 
was an illusion, and that it must neve 
happen again. It has taken a decade of 
totalitarianism and five years of war to 
dissipate these notions and correct our 
attitude to World War II. 

The study and the teaching ot his- 
tory, then, is a serious matter which 
may affect domestic and foreign policy. 
It deserves attention. How are we to 
protect ourselves — and especially our 
children — against “bad” history? 

Emphatically, no authoritative body 
can censor bad history and provide 
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good history. As long as history is writ- 
ten, it will be written subjectively. 
Otherwise, it would be nothing but a 
list of names and dates. Where we have 
freedom of speech, press, and teaching, 
we will have false history written and 
taught. Censorship of any kind would 
only aggravate the evil. 

The suggestion that our history should 
be compiled by an international board 
of experts, or that history teaching 
should be supervised by international 
2ommittees, is very impractical. The 
mere effort to compile such histories 
would result in an international brawl. 
The wildest flight of the imagination 
can not conceive of a history of the 
last 50 years which would be equally 
acceptable to American, British, Ger- 
man, Russian, and Spanish scholars. 

Nor can we do much by expanding 
the scope of our historical teaching. 
A New York Times survey revealed 
that although most American college 
students have been exposed to a good 
deal of American history, they are woe- 
fully ignorant of the subject. Given the 
endless demands on youngsters and a 
crowded curriculum, how can we hope 
to find room for teaching the history 
of other nations? We do teach Euro- 
pean and English history, but in a 
superficial way. 

Take, for one example, the problem 
of India. Most Americans are ready to 
expel the British from that unhappy 
country at the drop of a hat. Their 
knowledge of India is based, in all prob- 
ability, upon the reading of Kipling, 
Macaulay’s Essay on Clive, Katherine 








Mayo’s Mother India, and various mag- 
azine articles written by people as un- 
informed as themselves. A careful study 
of the infinitely complex Indian prob- 
lem might lead to appreciation of the 
difficulties facing the British Govern- 
ment and to a suspension of judgment. 
But even British schools have neither 
the time nor the talent to deal with this 
question. 

There is, in short, no mechanical so- 
lution to the problem of the use and 
abuse of history. For history is a part 
and function of society. The way it is 
written, taught, and practiced reflects 
faithfully the whole of society. We can- 
not expect to have internationalism 
taught in the schools and nationalism 
expressed in all other methods of in- 
tellectual communication. Or to be 
completely fair in textbooks if we are 
unfair in newspapers and radio and 
movies. 

Nor would it be desirable for his- 
tory to disassociate itself from the rest 
of social life and experience. It would 
become sterile. No mere teaching can 
stand up against other influences in the 
long run. 

Abuse of history, in short, is a symp- 
tom of parochialism, misguided nation- 
alism, ignorance, insecurity, or fear. On 
the whole we are not controlled by any 
of these things, so we do not have a 
great deal of bad history. To the ex- 
tent that we are, we do abuse its teach- 
ing. 

Climate of Opinion 


How, then, can history be used to 
advance the peace and well-being of 
the world? The prospect is by no means 
discouraging. If we think of history as 
a part of the climate of opinion, we 
will realize that as public opinion per- 
mits, history will become more enlight- 
ened, tolerant, and catholic. And if we 
think of history not as a quantitative 
body of facts but as a discipline — and 
attitude of mind — we will realize that 
its study can illuminate all problems. 

Recent experience illustrates this first 
point. All of us are daily concerned 
with world events, so we are eager to 
hear Britain, Russia, Latin America, 
Germany and Japan. Because places on 
a map have become real, we are will- 
ing to learn all about them. Thus, when- 
ever history becomes real, people will 
pay attention to it. Problems of world 
organization, global geography, colo- 
nies, native races, currency, and finance 
have become immediate, so people are 


giving them earnest attention. In this 
new climate of opinion, study of world 
history — perhaps for the first time — 
ties in with reality and becomes signifi- 
cant. 


History — An Attitude of Mind 


The second point — that history is dis 
cipline — is perhaps less obvious. We 
cannot, I have said, hope to embrace in 
the school curriculum, or in our 
reading, all the nations and all the 
problems of the world. Fortunately we 
need set ourselves no such unattainable 
ideal. The study of history is not de 
signed to give us comprehensive in 
formation, but an attitude of mind. It 
should teach us perspective, impartial 
ity, tolerance, patience, and critical acu 
men. It should — indeed it must teach 
us the interdependence of people and 
of nations, the common origins of many 
of our institutions, and the similarity of 
problems faced by most nations 

It is almost impossible for a student otf 
history to be — for example - 
tionist or a chauvinist. First, the subject 
brings home to us the economic, social, 
and cultural interrrelations of peoples 
and nations. Second, it inspires in us 
respect and sympathy for national tra 
ditions and aspirations of other peoples. 
It is difficult for a student of history to 
espouse policies favoring a particular 
class, for history teaches that society is 
a seamless web. 

What we need is a judicious atti 
tude. We do not have to study all his 
tory in order to achieve it. The Negro 
problem in our own South helps us to 
realize that race questions, whether in 
Alabama or in India, are delicate and 
complex. Youngsters do not have to 
study communism in. order to realize 
that Russia has a right to her own form 
of government and economy. It is 
enough, perhaps, that we teach them 
that in the eighteenth century the Amer 
ican experiment in democracy seemed 
as outrageous to many Europeans as 
communism does to many Americans 
today. 

The proper use of history, then, comes 
down in the end to the way it is writ 
ten, taught, and read. You cannot foist 
wisdom upon the American people — o1 
any other people — by feeding them his 
tory in large spoons or even by feeding 
them history that has been carefully 
strained and sterilized. This makes the 
tusk more difficult; it is removed from 
the realm of mechanics to the realm of 
the mind and spirit. But it makes it far 
n ore interesting, too. 

History can be abused as a dreadful 
instrument for fomenting narrow na- 
tionalism, for nursing ancient grudges, 
for stirring up race and class hatreds. 


own 


an isola 


Properly used, it can become an agency 
for developing international understand- 
ing and eliminating national, race, and 
class conflicts. It can teach us to fulfill 
our responsibilities and realize our op- 
portunities. It can teach us to avoid 
the errors of the past, and emulate its 
glories. It can fortify us in adversity, 
tcach us magnanimity in victory, and 
help lay the foundations for enduring 
peace 


Reprinted trom Magazine Digest, by 
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Military Training Contest 


To encourage high school pupils to do 
some serious thinking about compulsory 
military training as a permanent U. S 
policy for peacetime, The Forerunners 
offer a trip to Washington, D. C., or to 
New York —three days in either city 
with all travel and entertainment free ot 
cost — to the writer of the best state- 
ment on the subject: “The Case Against 
Peacetime Military Conscription.” 

Prizes will also be awarded for the 
ten next best statements — five prizes of 
$10 each, and five of $5 each in books 
chosen by the winners. 

SPONSORS: Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick of Riverside Church, New York; 
Dr. Charles A. Ellwood, professor 
emeritus of sociology, Duke University; 
A. Philip Randolph, international presi- 
dent, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
Alfred D. Moore, editor of Class 
mate; Ruth Suckow, well-known author 

JUDGES: Dr. Alonzo Myers, New 
York University; Senator Arthur Cap 
per of Kansas; and Josephine Johnson, 
novelist. 

RULES: Any boy or girl not over 18 
years old may compete. Statements must 
not exceed 750 words. They must be 
written on one side of paper only, must 
bear name, age, and address of con 
testant, and name of school he attends, 
if any. They must be postmarked not 
later than May 31, 1945, and sent to 
The Forerunners, 2929 Broadway. 
New York 25, N. Y. 

The Forerunners are a national high 
school youth organization. Members 
agree to keep faith in the ideal of world 
brotherhood and to explore its meaning 
in relation to peace, race relations, per- 
sonal conduct, economics, and politics. 

Contestants who wish may obtain a 
packet of literature on peacetime con- 
scription, from The Forerunners, for 
25¢. It includes a 64-page booklet dis- 
cussing both sides of the issue. This 
material is valuable for individual study 
and group discussion and will be of 
considerable help to contestants, but its 
purchase is entirely optional and in no 
way affects eligibility for the contest. 


ters 


Off the Press 


What the Negro Wants, edited by 
Dr. Rayford W. Logan (University of 
North Carolina Press, $3.50), contains 
statements by fourteen prominent Ne- 
gro leaders, written at the request of 
the publishers. The men invited to 
speak for their race include college 
presidents and professors, writers and 
editors. Each gives his own views — lib- 
eral, conservative, or radical. They dis- 
cuss causes of race tension today in the 
United States, Negro responsibility for 
working out solutions, changes in legis- 
lation, real equality of economic oppor- 
tunity, social barriers, and educational 
limitations. The book is a valuable con- 
tribution to understanding of a crucial 
problem and deserves wide reading. 


Peace Treaty Contest 


Any resident of the United States is 
invited to compete in writing a prac- 
tical treaty applicable to the world at 
the end of the war. Entries must not 
exceed 1,000 words, and must be 
mailed before midnight, April 15, 1945, 
to National Peace Treaty Contest, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. Prizes in 
war bonds are: first, $2,500; second, 
$1,500; third, $1,000; 97 others from 
$500 to $25. Judges include Joseph W. 
Frazer, Dr. Rockwell D. Hunt, Vice 
President Harry S. Truman, and others. 


Pan American Day, April 14 


The Pan American Union will send 
to any teacher or group leader, without 
cost, one copy of each of the following 
materials ordered by number and title: 

1. Pan American Day. Origin and 
significance, suggestions for its observ- 
ince. 

2. The Geographical Unity of the 
Americas. Brief description of outstand- 
ing geographical features of the Con- 
tinent. 

3. The Interdependence of the Amer- 
cas. Economic, political, cultural inter- 
relationship of nations of Western Hem- 
isphere. 

4. The Inter-American System. Briet 
description of basis on which system is 
founded and elements through which 
it functions. 

5. Anthology of Latin American Lit- 
erature. Translated selections from con- 
temporary Latin American prose and 
poetry. 

6. Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union. February issue, dedicated to 
Pan American Day, includes brief eco- 
nomic articles for each Republic. 

9, 10, 11. Three plays: Mr. Whimple 
Meets the Heroes (for junior high); 
Life of Benito Juarez (high school). 
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